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Editorial Comment 





What is Khrushchev After? 


N December 9, 1959, Radio Kirovograd of 

. the Ukraine, broadcast an anti-Semitic 
diatribe of such virulence that it attracted 
general attention even in a world already accus- 
tomed to anti-Semitic manifestations in all parts 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The 
Ukrainian attack did not miss a trick. Stink- 
bombs from the Nazi arsenal were exploded for 
the instruction of Soviet citizens, presumably 
to revive quiescent hates or to inject fresh doses, 
in case any of the fading slogans of the 1917 
Revolution had taken. 

The broadcast purports to be directed against 
religious Jews and Judaism, whose wicked rites 
are exposed: “There are unusual goings on at 56 
Kirov Street where the Orthodox Jews are being 
drugged with booze and the Jewish religion.” 
The unusual goings-on are not specified; on the 
contrary, the commentator is inspired to vilify 
ancient Jewish prayers for his immediate pur- 
pose. The Jewish doctrine of “election” and 
the Passover promise of redemption are pre- 
sented with familiar distortions to which the 
Ukrainian broadcaster adds no dialectical subtle- 
ties; all is grist to his anti-Zionist, anti-Israel 
mill. “In his address to the Kirovograd Jewish 
community on the Passover, Unkermann, one 
of the Zionist leaders, was significantly promis- 
ing the message of liberation will soon come to 
you. And reading this address, and also stuffing 
themselves with Matzoth (unleavened bread) 
and Esrog (citron) received from Israel, the 
preachers of Judaism—Kotlyarovsky, Shukkat 
and Monastyrsky—began to pray only to the 
golden calf: how to collect more money from 
believers for their own needs and to pray for 
the militant spirit of the Israeli militarists. Thus 
praying, they call for the killing of all those who 
deny the Pentateuch—the Jewish prayerbook” 
(our italics). 

The Sabbath, the obligatory day of rest from 
labor, is described as a day of “‘total inactivity” 
devoted to drunken brawls, rowdiness and rifling 
of cash-boxes by rabbis and worshippers. Cir- 
cumcision, too, comes in for enlightened com- 
ment. Apparently the Ukrainian broadcaster 
is unaware that his favorite Moslems practise 
the rite or that it is standard medical procedure 
among many non-Jews. 


Tr 1s pointless to argue with the ignorance and 
malice exhibited in this latest specimen of 


the post-Stalin era. What is significant, however, 
is what such incitement of the Ukrainian 
peasantry indicates in regard to Soviet policy. 
We have been assured lately that the now ad- 
mitted anti-Jewish excesses of the Stalin regime 
are a matter of the past, buried with the other 
outrages of the dead dictator. What, then, is 
the explanation of the filthy campaign of which 
the recent Kirovograd broadcast is only one 
example? We can be certain that this and other 
instances do not represent a lunatic fringe of 
unregenerate bigots unburdening their repressed 
hearts, as might be the case when crude anti- 
Semitic propaganda appears in the United States. 
In Soviet Russia the lunatic fringe is silent. What 
we hear expounded on the radio or read in the 
press is the coldly calculated policy of the Gov- 
ernment. The hoary libels, the imbecile accu- 
sations, serve its particular purpose. 

Why is a Soviet radio station permitted to 
announce to its public that orthodox Jews pray 
“for the killing” of all non-Jews? If any one 
is naive enough to believe that this is part of 
the Soviet general anti-religious campaign the 
conclusions of the broadcaster will rapidly dis- 
illusion him. The handful of orthodox Jews are 
only a convenient starting-point for a more 
inclusive target: “Judaic sermons are sermons 
of bourgeois Zionists. Such sermons are tools 
of the nationalistic, Israeli, cosmopolitan, Amer- 
ican bourgeoisie. With their tentacles the Jewish 
bourgeois nationalists, with the help of Judaism, 
try to reach into our Soviet Garden.” 


How far is this removed in tone and intent 
from the Moscow doctors’ plot and the abomina- 
tions of the Prague trials? For what new anti- 
Jewish excesses is the population being incited? 

True, the broadcast concludes with praise 
for “working people of Jewish nationality” who 
are helping build communism plus the Sputnik. 
Khrushchev, too, when in the United States 
countered charges of Russian anti-Semitism 
with the information that a Jewish scientist 
(name unknown) had been privileged to help 
create the Sputnik. Some of my best scientists 
are Jews! 

Such revelations are neither novel nor re- 
assuring. A few court physicians (or physicists) 
have never in history saved the bulk of their peo- 
ple from the pogromchik, whatever his guise. 
The same Soviet censorship which passed the 
Kirovograd savageries has just forbidden the 
showing of “The Diary of Anne Frank.” Again, 
one asks, why? 
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Forming a Coalition 


by Moshe Bar-Natan 


B« THE time you read these lines, the coalition- 
building season in Israel will be over—or, at 
least, we all hope so. Since the results of the 
November 3rd elections to the Knesset and the 
local authorities became known, this major na- 
tional sport has been in full swing all over the 
country, especially in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. 
Here, in addition to the negotiations for the 
forming of the Government coalition, a deter- 
mined struggle has been in progress for the two 
most luscious plums in the municipal orchard. 


It can hardly be said that the sport of coali- 
tion-making brings as much innocent joy to the 
heart of the spectators—not to speak of the 
players—as football or athletics. The ordinary 
citizen looks on with a nicely-matched mixture 
of fascination and distaste. It is not exactly 
what you would call a clean sport: there is no 
referee; the rules are not very clearly laid down; 
and almost any stratagem is kosher if it leads to 
the desired result. But at least every four years 
a simultaneous series of matches has to be played: 
ranging from the major engagement in the 
capital, and the hardly less thrilling contests 
for the mayoralties of the three large cities, to 
a whole host of minor games in smaller towns 
—and even in new immigrant villages where the 
contestants are trying their hand for the first 
time. 

It is these struggles that really decide the com- 
position of Israel’s governing bodies at the cen- 
ter and in the localities, and not the elections. 
At the polls the electors, as it were, deal out 
the cards to the various players; and the an- 
nouncement of the results is the signal for the 
start of a comprehensive series of poker games, 
in which it is the nerve and skill of the players 
that count. 

Let us take a closer look first of all at the two 
main municipal contests. Israel’s local elections 
are held throughout the country on the same 
day as the parliamentary ones. This arrange- 
ment has something to commend it from the 
point of view of economy, as the same machin- 
ery is used for both, with the addition of an 
extra room and a special polling-station com- 
mittee at each voting center. Besides, election 
campaigns are almost universally regarded as an 
unpleasant, expensive and burdensome necessity 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 


not to be repeated more often than absolutely 
necessary. 

Nevertheless, there is widespread feeling that 
the disadvantages are too weighty to be ignored, 
and the system may very probably be reformed 
within the lifetime of the present Knesset. In 
the excitement of the national campaign, it is 
difficult for local issues to get the attention they 
deserve. In the local arena, many of the distinc- 
tions between nationally organized parties be- 
come completely meaningless—it is difficult to 
define, for example, the differences in municipal 
policy between the two left-wing parties, 
Mapam and Achdut Ha’avoda—but so long as 
the two sets of elections are taking place on the 
same day they find it almost impossible to com- 
bine in the local field while they are fighting 
each other for places in the Knesset. 

However, in many localities the electors have 
shown a considerable sense of discrimination, and 
the results in the two sets of elections in the 
same place have by no means been identical. 
Thus, to take one conspicuous example, Mayor 
Krinitzi, who played the leading part from the 
beginning in building up what is now the con- 
siderable town of Ramat Gan, adjoining Tel 
Aviv, drew much more votes in the local polls 
than his party, the General Zionists, did in the 
Knesset elections in the same place. 


Local autuoriry elections are held according 

to the same list system as those for the Knes- 
set. The result is that every council consists of 
a variegated collection of small parties, each of 
which is ready to fight zealously for position 
and influence, without most of them being 
strong enough to claim a major role by their 
own unaided strength. To insure the smooth 
functioning of the council, it is necessary to 
form a coalition that can rely on a majority, so 
that the budget can be approved, crucial de- 
cisions supported, and the mayor assured of the 
backing of the councilors. 

Since differences between the potential part- 
ners on matters of principle are few, the nego- 
tiations almost everywhere center on the ques- 
tion of adequate posts for the representatives of 
the various parties. Before they will agree to 
vote for so-and-so as mayor, the smaller parties 
insist, if possible, on the position of deputy- 
mayor for one of their members, or, if this is 
impracticable, at least the headship of an im- 
portant department. 
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The position is complicated if, as often hap- 
pens, two alternative combinations are possible. 
Let us take, for example, the two main muni- 
cipal contests, those in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 
Jsrael’s largest city has been governed during 
the fifty years of its existence by the middle 
class or bourgeois elements. The first mayor, 
the widely respected Meir Dizengoff, was suc- 
ceeded after a short interval by the late Israel 
Rokach, who was followed at the last elections 
by Mr. Haim Levanon, a fellow member of the 
General Zionist Party. Mr. Levanon headed a 
coalition consisting of the General Zionists, 
Herut, the National Religious Party (Mizrahi) 
and the orthodox Agudat Yisrael. 

To gain power in Tel Aviv has been one of 
the dreams of the Labor Movement for over a 
generation. This was more than a matter of 
prestige, though the contrast between labor lead- 
ership in the national field and bourgeois rule 
ina city containing over a fifth of the country’s 
Jewish population was always regarded as a ma- 
jor challenge. Taxation in Tel Aviv was always 
arranged to press lightly on the well-to-do sec- 
tions of the community: the tax on business was 
fixed at a low level and even the official rates 
due from business circles were not fully col- 
lected. Tel Aviv’s extensive slum quarters were 
neglected; behind the glittering facade of Dizen- 
goft Circus and the modern houses in the north 
there were large stretches of misery and squalor. 
Nor can it be said that the administration was 
particularly efficient. The neglect of proper 
sewage facilities led to the pollution of the sea- 
front, one of the city’s major natural assets, and 
the provision of school buildings lagged far 
behind the growth in the population. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that Mapai’s 
greatest effort next to that in the Knesset elec- 
tions was directed to the capture of Tel Aviv. 
In 1955 Mrs. Golda Meir, its most popular figure 
after the Prime Minister himself, was put up 
to head the Tel Aviv lists, and when it turned 
out this year that, owing to a technical difficulty, 
she could not be proposed again, she was replaced 
by one of the most efficient and respected mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Mr. Mordecai Namir, 
Minister of Labor and former Secretary-General 
of the Histadrut. 

When the results appeared, two things were 
plain. In the first place, the previous coalition 
had lost its majority; it now commanded only 
fourteen out of the thirty-one seats. On the 
other hand, although Mapai had considerably 
increased its strength, holding eleven seats, there 
was still no certainty that Mr. Namir would be 
elected with the support of Mapai and the other 
Labor parties alone. The balance of power was 
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held by the two members of the Progressive 
Party, headed by a Mr. Stern, a religiously ob- 
servant man who is head of the local branch of 
the Rassco building corporation. And so a war 
of nerves developed between the two opposing 
groups. 

In this war, as it turned out, the key to the 
situation was held by the religious parties. They 
began to be worried in case they might be left 
out in the cold if Mapai succeeded in winning 
over the Progressives, and they therefore offered 
to support Mr. Stern as mayor if he agreed to 
join with the General Zionists and Herut to 
form a coalition which would see to it that Tel 
Aviv remained a city safe for business men to 
live in. Mr. Stern was reluctant to captain such 
an ill-assorted team, but for several days the 
press was full of hints that the General Zionists 
were willing to subordinate their claims in order 
to keep out Mapai. 

Meanwhile, however, the two religious groups 
decided to make separate approaches to Mapai 
in case the first plan did not succeed and they 
were left out in the cold. At the same time 
the Mapai leaders, analyzing the balance of 
forces, decided to attack at the weakest point. 
They responded cordially to the feelers put out 
by Agudat Yisrael whose one seat was held by 
a Rabbi Abromovitch who was a deputy-mayor 
in the outgoing administration. Very quickly, 
and in the greatest secrecy, the negotiations were 
completed. Mapai undertook strictly to pre- 
serve the status quo in all religious matters, and 
to see that Rabbi Abromovitch kept his job, and 
the latter in return signed an undertaking to 
support Mr. Namir. 

When the agreement was published, it was 
seen that no right-wing combination was now 
possible, and the Progressives and the National 
Religious Party jumped on the Namir band- 
wagon with all possible speed. By this stealthy 
and successful attack on the weakest point in 
the enemy’s flank, Tel Aviv was won over for 
a Labor administration and a major bastion of 
the Right was conquered. 


[N JeRusALEM the position is still obscure at 

the moment of writing. There the Labor- 
run administration headed by the late Mayor 
Gershon Agron had done great things for the 
city, after a lamentable period of inefficient rule 
by a squabbling coalition of the religious parties, 
Herut and the General Zionists. In spite of 
Mayor Agron’s tragic death two days before the 
elections, Mapai increased its strength, but it still 
had only eight seats out of the twenty-one and 
could rely only on the single member each of 
Achdut Ha’avoda and the Progressives. The 
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religious parties had also gained, and now de- 
manded seven seats, while Herut had four. 

Both Mapai and the religious groups realized 
that the best administration for the city would 
be one in which the two co-operated, for there 
would be no peace in Jerusalem unless they were 
prepared to work together. The difficulty was: 
who was to get the mayoralty? Mapai claimed 
the post for the late Mr. Agron’s deputy, Mr. 
Mordecai Ish-Shalom, while the Mizrahi and 
Agudat Yisrael were united on one demand 
alone, namely that Jerusalem, because of its 
unique character, must have a “religious” mayor. 
They could not agree, however, on whether the 
post should go to Dr. Nebenzhal of the National 
Religious Party or Rabbi Porush of the Aguda, 
and the two factions have been watching each 
other like hawks in case one of them should 
make a separate deal with Mapai. 

One proposal was that the mayoralty should 
be held in rotation by the three claimants, but 
this idea met with general disapproval. Herut 
is keeping a careful watch on the side-lines, 
ready and willing to support either of the reli- 
gious candidates, but the National Religious 
Party, which has a strong working-class element, 
is extremely reluctant to enter into an anti- 
Labor coalition. The latest move is an Aguda 
offer to give up the claim for the mayoralty on 
condition that Mapai agrees to abolish mixed 
bathing in the Jerusalem swimming-pool, the 
opening of which caused such controversy about 
a year ago. This would give them a major vic- 
tory on a question of religious principle, but 
Mapai is reluctant to agree to what the majority 
of the citizens would regard as a blow at civic 
liberty, and the outcome is still in doubt. 


THE FORMATION of a Government coalition 

differs in a fundamental way from the posi- 
tion in the municipalities: in the Knesset there 
can be no majority without Mapai which, to- 
gether with its associated Arab members, holds 
fifty-two out of the 120 seats. Since Mapam 
and Achdut Ha’avoda have sixteen seats between 
them, to say nothing of the three Communists, 
any possible alternative combination could not 
muster more than 49. This is the basic fact of 
Israel’s political structure, which has been a per- 
manent feature of the balance of forces in the 
legislature ever since the establishment of the 
State, and it has been made even more clear 
and unmistakable by the results of the last 
elections. 

It might have been expected, therefore, that 
the formation of a Government coalition would 
have presented no very great difficulties. In fact, 
immediately after the results were declared, it 
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was very widely felt that Mapai would now have 
a greater freedom of maneuver than before, and 
would be able to pick and choose between possi- 
ble partners. 


It has not worked out just like that. Although 
Mr. Ben-Gurion now has more members behind 
him than in any previous Knesset, he still needs 
the adhesion of at least one other party. The 
Mapai leadership has declared its readiness to co- 
operate with all the other parties, with the two 
exceptions of Herut on the Right and the Com- 
munists on the Left, and negotiations have been 
in progress for some time with each of the pos- 
sible partners. They have not, however, been 
running at all smoothly, for a different reason 
in each case. 

Strangely enough, it seemed at one time that 
the first to come to an agreement with Mapai 
would be the orthodox Agudat Israel. In fact, 
the negotiations on the political level had been 
successfully concluded and all that remained was 
to get the consent of that remarkable body, the 
Aguda’s Moetzet Gedolei Hatorah (Council of 
Torah Sages), which has to certify all major 
measures of Aguda policy as being in accordance 
with the demands of religious principle. These 
venerable individuals, however, did not agree; 
and the Government negotiations therefore did 
not follow the same course as those in Tel Aviv. 


In the case of the two left-wing parties, the 
main difficulty is the question of collective 
Cabinet responsibility. It was this that caused 
the break-up of the last Cabinet, when the 
Mapam and Achdut Ha’avoda ministers voted 
against the majority decision in favor of the 
supply of certain Israel-made arms to Germany, 
but refused to resign their posts. Mr. Ben- 
Gurion submitted the resignation of the Govern- 
ment as a whole but, according to the Israel 
constitution, the outgoing Ministers remain in 
office until a new administration is formed. In 
theory, this situation could continue indefinitely, 
and the fact that their representatives still have 
control of their Ministries is one of the reasons 
why the two left-wing parties do not feel that 
there is any great need for haste in completing 
the present negotiations. 


The Prime Minister is determined, with the 
full support of his party, to make certain that 
such a situation shall not arise again, and that 
it shall be impossible for Ministers to vote against 
the Cabinet’s decisions and continue to sit in it. 
It is this question of discipline that has been 
at the center of the negotiations with Achdut 
Ha’avoda and Mapam, and it may be the rock 
on which the efforts to arrive at agreement will 
split. 
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There seems to be little doubt that many in 
Mapai would feel much more comfortable if it 
were possible to form a coalition this time with- 
out the National Religious Party. While all the 
Aguda asks, on the whole, is to be left alone, 
the Mizrahi’s demands affect important spheres 
in the life of the nation as a whole. For example, 
they have used their almost complete control 
of the State religious-school network to consoli- 
date their party influence, and they now demand 
a similar set-up in post-primary education, 
which is to be considerably expanded in the next 
few years. Another point at issue is the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs, which is now held by a 
non-party figure, Rabbi Yaakov Moshe Tole- 
dano, the Sephardi Chief Rabbi of Tel Aviv, 
and which the Mizrahi regard as their own 
peculiar preserve. 


The trouble with the Progressives is the fact 
that in the course of the election campaign they 
found it necessary to emphasize their independ- 
ence by pledging themselves not to enter the 
next Cabinet unless Mapai agreed, among other 
things, to the establishment of a state health- 
insurance plan to supersede the existing sick- 
funds. It is known that Mr. Ben-Gurion would 
like to go a long way to meet them on this point, 
but the majority in the Mapai leadership is re- 
luctant to hand over to the State one of the 
Histadrut’s most important services. As for the 
General Zionists, they do not want to join a 
coalition in which they would be very junior 
partners, and may prefer a further spell in op- 
position while they try to rebuild their shattered 
fortunes. 
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[F THERE is one common feature in the attitudes 

of the smaller parties, it is their reluctance to 
admit in practice the conclusions that follow 
{rom the election figures. Paradoxically enough, 
the main difficulty is Mapai’s success. In the 
Third Knesset Mapai was twice as strong as its 
main partners, the combined left-wing groups; 
today it outnumbers them by three to one. In 
the Second Knesset it was the General Zionists 
who had half as many seats as Mapai; now they 
have only one-eighth as many. Then they were 
partners; now they would find it difficult to 
refute the ignominious charge of being no more 
than satellites, especially if a broad coalition was 
formed, which could afford to face with equa- 
nimity the defection of one or more parties. It 
is only now, at the moment when the new Cabi- 
net is being formed, that they can each insist 
on concessions that they will be able to point 
to at the next elections to justify their adhesion. 
Once the Government is constituted, they will 
have to submit to majority decisions, and either 
knuckle under or get out. 

These, in brief outline, are some of the reasons 
why, to the general dissatisfaction and impa- 
tience, the negotiations have been taking so long. 
In the meantime, clouds are gathering on the 
international horizon. Discussions on the refu- 
gee question at the United Nations have been 
taking a far from favorable turn, while the West 
shows disturbing signs of coming to terms with 
a Nasser who is very far from abandoning his 
determined hostility to Israel. We shall need 
the strongest and most representative Cabinet 
we can get to hold the positions we have gained 
in the last eleven years. 


Zalman Shazar at Seventy 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


T= HIsToRY of the world, Thomas Carlyle 

said, is the biography of great men. I believe 
that Zalman Shazar would subscribe to this dic- 
tum, but he would probably make one basic 
reservation: history is recorded in the accom- 
plishments of great men only because the soul 
of peoples speaks through them. Shazar has been 


Zalman Shazar, born in Mir, Russia, 1889, came to Israel 
in 1924. He had studied at the Academy of Jewish Sciences 
in St. Petersburg and at universities in Germany. He was 
one of the organizers of the Labor movement in Israel, 
editor of Davar (1925-1948), a member of the Israel 
delegation to the UN, Israel Minister of Education (1949- 
50) and is now Chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive 
in Jerusalem and head of the Department of Education and 
Culture in the Diaspora. As Minister of Education, he 
intreduced the Israeli Compulsory Education Law. 


able to interpret the role of individuals in the 
march of Jewish events with so great < felicity 
of expression, so profound a psychological in- 
sight, and so deep a historical relatedness pre- 
cisely because he himself played no insignificant 
role in this march. His speeches evaluating the 
works of prominent Jewish thinkers and men 
of letters, marking milestones in the lives of out- 
standing Jewish figures or eulogizing the passing 
on to the great beyond of Jewish leaders have 
lifted many Zionist Congresses to the greatest 
heights they scaled. One can almost write the 
history of the Zionist movement on the basis 
of these speeches. 

As I listened to them or read them in print, 
I marveled at Shazar’s incredible capacity to find 
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sparks of the Jewish spirit in the actions even 
of those with whom he had been at sword’s point 
throughout his life. To be sure those sparks 
have at times been extinguished by misdeeds; but 
this was due, Shazar contends, not only to the 
frailties against which no human being is im- 
mune, but, even more, to the fact that the spirit 
animating man’s actions, as well as those of a 
people, does not find the road to fulfillment 
unobstructed. The soul has its downs as well as 
its ups; its yeridot as well as its aliot. The Jew- 
ish people, in addition to waging throughout its 
existence, a struggle to overcome the negative 
forces operating within its own national life, also 
has had to surmount the obstacles a hostile out- 
side world placed in its path. No wonder so 
many fell by the wayside and so many more 
went astray. In the Sabbatai Zevi episode all 
of the contradictory factors vying for mastery 
of the soul of the Jewish people—hope and de- 
spair, resignation and explosive impatience, as- 
similation and the will to live, quest for nor- 
mality and sublime God-drunkenness, physical 
weakness and heroic martyrdom, unbounded 
faith in a supernatural Messiah and reliance on 
political expediency—converged. This explains 
why Shazar has for decades been fascinated by 
that intriguing chapter in Jewish history. He 
has never tired of sailing its sea, and he has been 
rewarded for his efforts by constantly discover- 
ing uncharted islands. It is to be regretted that 
he has not devoted himself entirely to the study 
of that period. Had he done so, he would have 
undoubtedly enriched us by a work of enormous 
dimensions. But then again, for him to have 
done so, he would have had to step out of char- 
acter, for it is not given to a man like Shazar 
to concentrate on one academic discipline or one 
intellectual activity. He must have breadth as 
well as height, and room for improvisation 
alongside regulated mental exercise. It should 
be emphasized, however, that Shazar’s many- 
faceted cultural and political interests are not 
the mere dabbling of a gifted dilettante. The 
amazing thing is that he excels in so many 
spheres of social endeavor. 


E Has the making of a great historian; he has 
the flights of a poet; the range of his know]- 
edge runs the gamut of Jewish scholarship and 
universal learning; and he is no babe in the 
woods in the field of politics. He is equally at 
home among the Mitnaggedic Talmudic aristoc- 
racy as in an exalted Hassidic fellowship. Fre- 
quently disorganized in practical matters, he is 
culturally a completely integrated person. 
He ate of the tree of knowledge in both yeshi- 
va and university, with each complementing the 
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other and with neither satisfying his hunger for 
Torah. ‘During my childhood,” he relates in 
his memoirs, “I knew of no greater enjoyment 
of freedom and independence than learning... 
without a plan and without a purpose. . . for 
the mere pleasure of it.” He never stopped 
learning for the sake of learning ever since; but 
his learning, planless as it may have appeared 
to be on the surface, assumed design and aim. 
He not only gained a clear conception of what 
it was he wanted to learn and why, but he also 
knew where to look for the kind of learning 
he wanted to acquire. The more general the edu- 
cation he absorbed the greater grew his aware- 
ness that fulfillment was to be sought in the 
wellsprings of Jewish consciousness. It is indeed 
hard to be a Jew, Shazar tells us, but only be- 
cause being a Jew is an honor and a privilege 
to which one has to measure up and prove him- 
self worthy of. The hardship of his Jewishness 
falls upon him by the mere fact that he was 
born a Jew; but only to the extent that he re- 
acquires his Jewishness by his own efforts does 
he experience the joy of being a Jew and the 
pride of having a share in Jewish eternity. Tra- 
dition is something we take over from genera- 
tions gone by; continuity is something we hand 
down to generations not yet born. Among the 
most erudite socialists in our ranks, he found 
his socialist moorings in Jewish moral precepts. 
Zion redeemed was to him a step nearer to the 
realization of the vision of universal brotherhood 
and social justice first unfolded by the Hebrew 
prophets. A people cannot live without its own 
land, but it is the culture that grows out of this 
land that makes the life of a people worthwhile. 
And Zionism to Shazar meant first of all Jewish 
culture in all of its creative manifestations: 
ancient and modern, Hebrew and Yiddish, Israeli 
and Diaspora, religious and secular, ethical and 
aesthetic, intellectual and emotional. 


EXCELLENT writer that he is, Shazar is never- 

theless more effective with his tongue than 
with his pen. He probably belongs to the van- 
ishing race of pre-microphone orators. Every 
vein and muscle in his body participates in his 
delivery, but his speeches, although charged with 
emotion almost to the breaking point, are nevet 
drowned in empty rhetoric. They all have 
content and challenge; and in them we se 
Shazar the thinker, the poet, and the man of 
affairs revealed at his best. 

It has been the fate of practically every revo- 
lutionary movement to go through a period 0 
idealistic let-down after carrying out a success 
ful revolution. The very success necessitates 4 
shifting of the center of gravity. The place of 
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the prophet is taken by the priest; the visionary 
gives way to the performer; and the theoretician 
is crowded out by the technician. It is therefore 
heartwarming to know that we have Shazar to 
stand guard over the values that inspired the 
revolution that the birth of the State of Israel 
represents, even as he diligently works to pre- 
serve and consolidate Israel and to fortify it in 
the performance of its present tasks and re- 


sponsibilities. 

We are so deeply in his debt for enriching 
our individual lives and the life of our movement 
as teacher, eloquent interpreter of our ideals and 
as moral guide that we do not also expect him 
to be a paragon as a political administrator. This 
is all part of the harmony of his personality. 
May we enjoy the inspiration that this unique 
personality radiates for many years to come. 


The Israel Army: The Human Factor 


(Part Two) 


by Amitai Etzioni 


I’ MODERN warfare machines play an impor- 

portant role; even before the mass production 
of atomic weapons, superiority of one side in 
terms of jets, tanks, and artillery could make 
war a very risky business to the other side. 
Machines dominate modern warfare not only 
as weapons but also as means of communication, 
transportation, and even as means of calculation. 
But time and again armies inferior in armament 
but superior in spirit (there seems to be a nega- 
tive correlation between the two) win wars. 
There is scarcely a better case to prove this point 
than the various campaigns of the Israeli De- 
fense Forces. What makes for such superior 
morale? What are the social conditions under 
which it is created and maintained? We saw 
some of the factors originate in the social back- 
ground of the army. These include the close- 
ness of the home and the front, the pioneering 
and service ideology of the society from which 
officers and enlisted men are recruited, and the 
special structure of the youth movements which 
give moral support to the army. What has to 
be added to this analysis is the social structure 
of the army itself which creates conditions 
favorable to a high esprit de corps so decisive 
especially in infantry combat. 

Army life does not come naturally to citizens 
of a modern society. It may have been an in- 
tegral part of the life and culture of certain 
feudal periods. But in those days life and death 
in battle had a different meaning. Armies were 
not segregated social units. Fighting was part 
of life itself, conducted in natural social units. 





Dr. Amitai Etzioni is Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at Columbia University. He is the author of a book (in 
Hebrew) of his experiences in the Palmach. 

The first installment of this study appeared in the 
November, 1959, issue of the Jewish Frontier and the next, 
and final, installment will appear in a forthcoming issue. 
The study has been approved for publication by the Israel 
military attaché in Washington. 


By stretching our imagination a little, we can 
compare this to the life in a frontier kibbutz. 
Here also fighting is conducted as part of the 
activities of the community. In Magal, a young 
kibbutz about three hundred yards from the 
Jordan border, which I visited, the kibbutz con- 
stitutes the military unit: married couples serve 
together at machine guns requiring two soldiers 
and share night watches on beats where two 
have to make the round at a time. 

In other societies, where fighting comes less 
naturally and is institutionalized in segregated 
social units, the all-important question of mo- 
tivating the soldier to fight and to maintain the 
system which is considered essential for fighting 
becomes a critical problem. The two are by no 
means identical. People who accept the goals 
of warfare and have a certain amount of per- 
sonal courage can be relatively easily motivated 
to fight and fight well. The direct relation of 
the campaigns to the goals of the war, at least 
as long as the strife is in the home land, is clear. 
Therefore we do not find in such armies the 
alienation so typical of soldiers in peacetime or 
farther away from the front. Moreover, a battle 
is a highly dramatized situation, which makes 
intensive involvement, in one way or another, 
very likely. Last but not least, the battle situ- 
ation is highly laden with rewards and depriva- 
tions of the highest order. Soldiers may die or 
become invalids, may become heroes, earn a va- 
cation, or get home with a light wound. Officers 
may gain a reputation and win a long hoped for 
promotion. They may be court-martialed or 
humiliated to such a degree that they are driven 
to suicide. In short, behavior is highly moti- 
vated. If the relation of the sanctions to the 
goals of warfare is maintained, behavior in the 
battlefield can be brought without too much 
difficulty to conformity with the norms and 
expectations of the army. 
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JAAN army in peacetime—when its main imme- 

diate task is only to maintain itself—routine 
jobs like guarding borders, even the supply serv- 
ice and other staff units during wartime, con- 
stitute a much more difficult problem of moti- 
vation. People are drafted involuntarily to this 
life. Their initiation period, called “basic train- 
ing,” vividly described in Commentary (Sep- 
tember, 1958), does little to increase their posi- 
tive involvement in the army life, tasks and 
regulations. Routine life as clerks, radar teams, 
or coast guards includes few rewards and great 
amounts of petty deprivation which lack the 
dramatic and heroic nature of larger ones and 
are therefore in a certain sense more difficult 
to take. The relation of much of the work 
conducted during peacetime to warfare is in- 
direct. Pay is low, prestige is lower, promotion 
comes slowly and, more often than in wartime, 
it rewards not ability but obedience and political 
manipulation. The soldier lives for his vacation 
and discharge. Officers withdraw into a closed 
caste, away from disrespectful civilians, build up 
minute privileges as compensation for their dull 
life, and often turn their slow-burning bitterness 
into aggression against their subordinates, espe- 
cially the enlisted men, the civilians in uniform. 

In short, when we ask what makes an army 
“tick,” we have to ask the question twice, once 
for the battlefield and once for the rear lines 
and peacetime. One of the basic characteristics 
of the Israeli army is that it objects to this dif- 
ferentiation on principle and does its best to 
limit the “‘peacetime” phenomena. This is done 
first of all by the constant emphasis on the fact 
that Israel is not at peace with her neighbors. 
This is represented not only as a legal problem 
in that armistice agreements have been signed 
but no peace treaties, but also as a constant dan- 
ger and immediate threat. Thus, a high level 
of tension and combat readiness is maintained 
all the time by a complicated set of devices in- 
cluding a continuous shuffling of officers and 
units between routine jobs and “hot” frontiers. 
Training rarely takes place in training-bases but 
usually under combat conditions, often in areas 
where actual battles have taken place. 

In a training exercise in the Negev, in which 
the writer participated, the units carried live 
bullets in their left pocket and dummies in the 
right pocket (although this is against the train- 
ing regulations which require a stricter separa- 
tion of the two types of bullets) because there 
was a constant possibility that the exercise would 
turn into a real defense. Nothing is more effec- 
tive than such training devices to keep the 
meaning of the rather demanding exercises con- 
stantly in mind. The yearly large-scale maneu- 
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vers have similar functions. Reputations of 
officers and units, for instance, are influenced by 
these maneuvers almost as much as by fullfledged 
battles. 

Before venturing into a detailed discussion of 
the combat soldiers, the leaders, and the alloca- 
tion of initiative, the general point can be made 
by saying that commitment to combat values js 
maintained in a fashion similar to the way the 
youth movement indoctrinates its members and 
reinforces their ideological commitments. Thus 
not only the pioneering ideology of the youth 
movement is transferred but also some of its 
social and even organizational features are uti- 
lized by the army. 


Sociotocists have long known that the small 

face-to-face social group is a powerful social 
agent. If a group is highly unified or cohesive, 
it will do better whatever it is doing than when 
this is not the case. A group of factory workers 
will not only strike more effectively but also 
increase production further if the members are 
emotionally tied together positively. Sport teams 
score higher, students study better, armies fight 
harder, when the unit is highly consolidated. The 
reason groups are such powerful agents is that 
man has to be rewarded for his efforts and, since 
he is a social animal, the attitude of others to- 
wards him and their evaluation and approval of 
his efforts are an all-important source of satis- 
faction to him. 

The youth movement in Israel supplies the 
army with patterns of social organization. The 
army group is a group of peers. Privates are 
of similar age, of the same position in the life 
cycle, often bachelors, and they have often a 
similar degree of education (just completed high 
school). They are a group of equals because 
all have the same rank in a highly stratified en- 
vironment. Now patterns for behavior in such 
a situation have to be learned. The family can 
hardly supply a training-ground for such a sit- 
uation. School classes come closer but in Israel 
there is relatively little social life along these 
lines. The peer group in which the boy and girl 
are trained for membership in the combat unit 
is the youth movement peer group. 

The parallel between the youth movement 
group and the combat relation includes much 
more than the somewhat complicated processes 
of psychological transference of pattern of be- 
havior. First of all, as youth movement groups 
are age groups they are recruited at the same 
time and often the nucleus around which com- 
bat units “jell” are three or more “buddies” 
from their youth movement days sent to the 
same unit. In the case of the Palmach and Nahal, 
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the youth movement Garinim (literally, “pits,” 
meaning nuclei from which later kibbutzim 
will grow) are recruited together. There is a 
tacit understanding that the army will try to 
maintain them as one unit. 

The major point is that shared patterns of 
behavior are the social glue. And army unit 
out in the desert or on the top of an isolated 
hill will tend to spend the evening the same way 
they did while they were in the youth center 
at Tel Aviv or Jerusalem: gather some wood, 
light a small camp fire, sit around in one big 
circle and sing folk songs. Somebody may ac- 
company the singing by an accordion, or play 
in between songs a solo on a halil (flute). No 
alcohol is consumed. Potatoes roasted in the fire 
and candies provide an occasional treat. Usually 
girl soldiers who are present reinforce the youth 
movement image of the evening. Other evenings, 
spent in a primitive field-movie theatre or in the 
nearby town, do not “count.” There is some 
guilt feeling if a week passes without a “platoon 
evening” of the type described above. Soldiers 
who can help create such an evening and make 
it a success are highly valued, both by the officers 
and the men. 

The end of training periods, battles, and tech- 
nical courses, is celebrated in a similar way: there 
are no wild parties in the nearby towns or an 
evening in bars and brothels. There is a mesiba 
(literally, “sitting together”), a term and form 
of celebration taken over from the youth move- 
ments. The commander starts the evening with 
a small speech explaining the importance of the 
activity completed. Then some serious passages 
are read from some Israeli poet. If the occasion 
is appropriate, a chapter of the Bible will be 
read. Some lines by a member of the unit may 
be contributed, discussing the activity per- 
formed. Then candy, soft drinks, and wine are 
served, and the “light” part of the evening starts 
in which humorists show their ability. Lately, 
some type of a quiz has been added. The evening 
will end with folk songs and dancing. If there 
were no uniforms and the participants were a 
couple of years younger, one could not distin- 
guish the army unit’s mesiba from those per- 
formed in the nearby town by the youth 
movements. 

What has been discussed here in some detail 
with respect to evening and holiday and festive 
occasions generally holds as well for the rela- 
tionship among members in everyday life. There 
is a high degree of mutual help, which is one 
of the values stressed in the youth movements’ 
training for kibbutz life. Soldiers who have 
had no such training are often described as “ego- 
ists” and brought into line. Perhaps the deepest 
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influence of the earlier training is revealed in 
the type of friendships which develop. The 
youth movements, which educate toward life in 
a collective, emphasize a basic positive orienta- 
tion to every member of the group. There are 
no “bad” people; there are only people whose 
education has not been completed due to the 
“bad” environment in which they lived. It is 
up to the collective to create an atmosphere 
which will educate these deviate members. If 
members continue to do wrong, it is—at least 
politically—the unit’s fault. (This is the reason 
why in Israeli schools and in the Israeli army so 
many punishments are collectively given to the 
whole class or platoon.) But while everyone 
is to be treated as a friend, the collective frowns 
upon intimate comradeships. Very strong friend- 
ships create loyalties which actually or poten- 
tially compete with loyalty to the collective and 
its values. This attitude is transferred to the 
army. You are supposed to help any other mem- 
ber of your outfit. This is thoroughly drilled in 
long marches where the unit has to carry home 
all those who cannot complete them. Wounded 
soldiers are carried away even under heavy fire. 
But you will be censured and even punished for 
showing signs of special attachment to this or 
that member of the unit. We are all friends; 
there is no room for narrow comradeship. 


FFICERS are expected, trained, encouraged and 

motivated to lead their men, not “to pull 
their rank,” and not to rely on the prestige of 
their position but on their personal merits. If 
their performance in the field does not create 
respect for them personally they are considered 
poor officers, usually will not be promoted, and 
often will be taken out of combat units for staff 
tasks. Distance between officers and men created 
by artificial means of salute and formal barriers 
on contact is considered detrimental to the mo- 
rale of the unit. Many armies have similar ex- 
pectations from their officers on the battlefield, 
but they are not an integral part of the general 
army institutions, policy and culture. The Israeli 
army has institutionalized these values as part of 
its everyday life. Why is this done? 

First of all, there is very little age difference 
between soldiers and commanders. Usually not 
only the immediate commanding officer but even 
the division commander, the front commander, 
and even the chief-of-staff belong to the same 
age group and generation as the privates. This 
facilitates communication and understanding 
among the enlisted men and the officers. More 
than that: one of the major cleavages which di- 
vide Israel today is the cleavage between those 
born or educated in Israel and the older immi- 
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grant generation from East and West Europe 
who built the new society and are to a large 
degree its ruling elite and “upper” class. ‘The 
army—not only the enlisted men but the whole 
army—is almost completely the realm of the 
younger generation. Thus, all ranks are tied 
together by a similar view of Israel, of the Jews 
in the Diaspora, the place of Israel in Asia, etc. 
While a good part of the soldiers are immigrants 
themselves, (a) they are not immigrants from 
Europe and therefore share some of the mild 
resentment with which the younger generation 
is watching the older one; (b) they are the most 
“Tsraelized” section of the new immigrants be- 
cause they have come to Israel young and often 
have had some Israeli schooling; (c) the most 
important factor may be that for reasons dis- 
cussed later immigrants tend to be lower in 
rank than Israelis born and educated in Israel, 
and thus the young Israelis supply the leadership 
which ties the army together into one big group. 

To be a leader to his men is for the Israeli 
commander more than official ideology because 
of the youth movement and Palmach tradition. 
The youth movements are voluntary organiza- 
tions which cannot maintain their membership 
and motivate their members by sanctions. A 
youth guide who does not have or does not de- 
velop “what it takes” to be a leader among 
young people, to obtain their loyalty to him 
and to the values and organizations he represents 
quits rather rapidly and has to be replaced. The 
Israeli youth movements are a rather cruel but 
effective testing-ground and development proj- 
ect for leadership. This is one reason why so 
many army officers have been youth guides be- 
fore they became officers. 

The Palmach tradition, as we have seen, was 
an attempt to translate the youth movement 
values into army life. The Palmach itself was 
a voluntary organization both because members 
joined voluntarily and because—an underground 
unit—it had to rely to a large degree on willing- 
ness to act instead of coercing people into doing 
things. As we have seen, this tradition had an 
important impact on the orientation which the 
Israeli army holds toward issues of discipline and 
motivation. 


Wart boks this tradition actually mean in 

army life? It means a limited formal dis- 
tance between officers and men. Separate dining- 
rooms and separate lavatories for officers and 
enlisted men were introduced after long and 
bitter argument. The quality of the services 
supplied to officers and men is presumably the 
same but this is not always strictly observed. 
Clothing is about the same. Officers are not 
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saluted outside the army bases. Saluting is often 
neglected not only at the front but also at head. 
quarters and regular army bases. To observe it 
strictly is considered desirable only at the train- 
ing-bases. ‘The Hebrew equivalent of “sir” js 
not used. The official and formal way to address 
an officer is to call him “‘commander.” But more 
often than not he is called simply by his first 
name or nickname by one and all. Officers are 
not allowed, and do not use, the service of 
soldiers for cleaning their residential units, wash- 
ing, or making the beds. The right of the soldier 
to gain access to his commanding officer is much 
more than a formal right. It is often exercised 
because there is little distance to be bridged in 
such a meeting. Usually there is no need to 
apply for an interview. Soldiers simply approach 
their commander freely and talk to him. There 
is no formal bar on friendship between enlisted 
men and officers as there is in other armies. Al- 
though units and persons vary, in general once 
a unit has been out in the field (out of the 
training-base or home base) a highly informal 
relationship is established. This is usually con- 
tinued when the unit returns to the base. 

The army officer, like the youth leader and 
the Palmach commander, is expected to win the 
loyalty of his subordinates and obtain their serv- 
ice without much use of satictions. He is ex- 
pected to build up a personal relation with them 
which will make them follow his orders willing- 
ly. A soldier who is a trouble-maker will find 
himself in an informal discussion with his officer 
and reprimanded privately. Usually, only when 
this has failed, will a formal punishment be 
applied. The assumption is that the men have 
to be educated and that punishment not only 
fails to educate, but blocks the way to future 
educative efforts. There is a striking similarity 
in the educational ideology applied in progressive 
kindergartens and the Israeli army with its em- 
phasis on the educability of man, the basic 
harmfulness of applying punishment, and the 
underlying assumption that a good commander 
like a good kindergarten nurse can get his soldiers 
to follow him without as much as raising his 
voice. While many armies have some such no- 
tions about relations in combat units, this is the 
general ideology of the Israeli army, both because 
combat seems always around the corner and be- 
cause this ideology is much more institutionalized 
than in other armies. Almost every Israeli of- 
ficer has heard the story about the two ways 
to make a donkey cross a bridge—by using a 
carrot or by using a whip. While it is said that 
in both cases the donkey will cross the bridge, 
in the second case it will be obnoxious and stub- 
born, while in the first case it will be cooperative. 
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The moral of this fragment of army culture is 
only too clear. 


LAST BUT not least, the best way to lead instead 

of to command is to be an example. Thus 
in forced marches, even in training outfits, 
officers do not ride on horses as they do in the 
Russian army or ride past the marching unit in 
a jeep. They march along. When there is a 
shortage of water or food or any other lack, the 
officer gets an equal share and not an extra por- 
tion “because he is more vital”—as the general 
in The Naked and the Dead suggests. Officers 
are trained to march in front of their units on 
battlegrounds and in attacks. This is supported 
by a strong tradition going back to the Palmach 
days. An Israeli officer never commands “For- 
ward!” (kadimah) but always “Follow me!” 
(aharai). Many anecdotes which circulate 
among the staff show that the chief-of-staff 
himself approves of these norms; moreover, he 
follows them himself. There are many stories 
about Dayan going in front of his unit while 
he was a battalion commander. Lately, the fol- 
lowing story is told: at a certain stage in the 
Sinai campaign a division commander gave or- 
ders from the safety depths of his headquarter- 
bunker for a divisional attack. Reports came in 
of strong enemy opposition, but he ordered the 
attack to be continued—to no avail. Dayan (at 
that time chief-of-staff) happened to be there 
and he immediately relieved the commander 
from his post, took over the command personal- 
ly, and led the attack which ended by the con- 
quest of an important enemy stronghold. 

The second story, also about the Dayan days, 
tells about a high officer who was driving along 
the frontier when his jeep was attacked with 
machine-gun fire. He and his driver (a private) 
left the jeep in search of cover. At nightfall 
the commander sent the private to take the jeep 
and join him later in a safe place. When the 
chief-of-staff heard about the case, he demoted 
the officer and ordered the incident reported to 
all soldiers in all camps. Thus, leadership through 
exemplary behavior is strongly reinforced all the 
way from the chief-of-staff through officer 
training schools, down to privates who are used 
to following such leadership—and such com- 
mand only—from their youth-movement days. 
General Marshall pointed out the heavy price 
the Israeli army pays for this type of leadership. 
The ratio of casualties among officers and NCOs 
as compared to enlisted men is much higher in 
the Israeli army than in others. But he also 
mentioned that the price is considered worth 
paying in view of the wonderful achievements 
of this army. 
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The Two-Way Bridge 


(Problems of Cultural Exchange) 


VISITORS FROM "DOWN UNDER" 
by Yehuda Riemer 


| heed six months, a ship leaving the Australian 
shores carries among its passengers a small 
number of Jewish boys and girls, members of 
Zionist Youth Movements, on their way to 
Jerusalem to attend the Jewish Agency Institute 
for Youth Leaders from Abroad, or as it is more 
briefly known, the “Machon.” One year later, 
the “Machon” graduates return to their families 
and their Movements, who have—each for their 
own reasons—been eagerly expecting them. 
The first days pass over the recent returnee 
from Israel as in a dream. The three and a half 
days of flight have not been enough to efface 
the impressions which he has brought with him. 
He seizes any opportunity to speak Ivrit (to the 
amazement of his family) and even his English 
is spiced with incomprehensible Hebrew phrases. 
His actions and thoughts clearly show the great 
extent to which he has been influenced by his 
visit. After a short time reality asserts itself. 
The memory of Jerusalem, the Galilee and the 
Negev fades somewhat, the zestful energetic 
tempo of the young “almost Israeli” slackens 
under the easy-going Australian pace, gazoz and 
falafel are supplanted by the traditional steak, 
and the parents, whose influence over their off- 
spring had been cut off for a year, reassert their 
presence with redoubled vigor. Some of the 
young people go to work, but the vast majority 
enter upon some course of study, in many cases 
at the University, which under the severely 
competitive conditions (35-50% failures in the 
first year!) makes added demands upon the re- 
cently returned machonnick. And finally there 
comes the meeting with the chaverim of the 
Movement, who now expect him to assume a 
leading and responsible position, for which he 
has been “trained” in Israel. These three factors, 
family, study, and youth movement, exert pow- 
erful and often conflicting pressure upon almost 
every active member of Zionist youth move- 
ments, and they act with even greater intensity 
upon the graduate of the Machon. 
Most of the returnees begin their work with 
Zionist youth enthusiastically and conscientious- 
ly. Their stories of Israel and Israelis are eagerly 


Yehuda Riemer is a member of Kibbutz Urim and a 
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listened to by friends of their own age as well 
as the children under their care, and for weeks 
the new songs and dances which he or she 
brought with them make the rounds in the local 
groups. The chaver is diligent in his work, and 
everyone is happy. But with the mounting 
demands of school and family, the “honeymoon” 
soon comes to an end, and the young leader finds 
himself in a quandary, where he must divide his 
time and plan his activities in order to carry 
out his varied tasks satisfactorily. It is then, 
several months after his return, that his success 
or failure first becomes apparent. In most cases, 
some time is sacrificed for the sake of school and 
family; but the chaver continues to work for 
the Movement—a task which may become in- 
creasingly burdensome—until after the fulfill- 
ment of the two-year commitment, most ma- 
chonnicks resign their responsibilities with a 
sigh of relief, and devote themselves to their 
personal plans (which in many cases include 
hachshara and aliya). 

There have, however, been a not inconsiderable 
number of cases in which the Machon graduate 
broke down after completing only a small part 
of his Movement work, and withdrew from 
Zionist activity, or restricted himself to such an 
extent that his practical contribution was small 
and hardly justified the considerable expense in 
time and money to train him. (The course is in 
the form of a scholarship and costs, including 
transportation to and from Israel, about one 
thousand Australian pounds.) Sometimes his 
influence can be quite negative, especially when 
instead of imparting solid information about 
Israel he treats his friends and charges to chiz- 
batim—irresponsible gossip, which gives a dis- 
torted picture of Israeli life, especially when told 
to children. Such occurrences are of course most 
frustrating to those who sent him on the schol- 
arship, and have a demoralizing effect upon the 
Movement, whose members regard the “‘scholar- 
ship student” as an example, and whose failure 
causes slackness and negligence among the very 
youngsters whom he was to inspire with a love 
and devotion to Israel and Zionism. 


HAT ARE the criteria for failures and suc- 

cesses? From experiences on the local scene, 

in three centers of Australian habonim (Sydney, 

Melbourne, and Perth) one reaches the following 
conclusions. 
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1. The Personality and Abilities of the Par- 
ticipants. Obviously, only those with leadership 
abilities and a record of activity in the Movement 
should be sent. General studiousness and a high 
level of intelligence are also important for a 
course as intensive as that of the Leaders Insti- 
tute, which expects the students to absorb a 
variety of subjects (Judaica, Hebrew, Zionism, 
cultural activities, leadership techniques, scout- 
ing, handicrafts, etc.) within the six months 
allotted for studies. 

2. Previous Jewish Background. While Israel 
can be interesting and attractive to many Visi- 
tors, its main attraction lies in its Jewishness. 
Development and afforestation projects can be 
found in many countries, and often on a more 
spectacular scale than in Israel. The same is true 
of natural beauty and archaeological discoveries. 
Thus, the assimilated or uneducated individual 
will not respond readily to what he sees, simply 
because he will not have the necessary back- 
ground. It is only when he is aware of the role 
which Eretz Israel played throughout our his- 
tory, that he can conceive of the importance of 
the State of Israel to Judaism. Only if per- 
sonally steeped in a knowledge of Jewish history 
and tradition and possessed of a deep feeling of 
identification with Judaism, can he be thrilled 
at the sight of a Jewish bus, at the sound of 
spoken Hebrew, and exult over the accomplish- 
ments of Jewish labor—ordinary things which 
would not evoke comment from an outsider 
(nor from Israelis, for that matter). The moun- 
tains of Galilee and the Gilboa have their own 
wild beauty, but the impression they make upon 
the visitor depends to a large extent on his 
knowledge of the Bible and the Jewish revolt 
against the Romans. If this Jewish background 
and consciousness are there upon arrival, there 
is immediate “rapport” between the student and 
his instructors, and during the six months of 
study that follow, much can be done to 
strengthen and deepen the sense of Jewish con- 
sciousness and of Israel as the natural and essen- 
tial continuation of Jewish historical processes. 
Without this previous awareness, the limited 
time spent at the Machon is incapable of arous- 
ing deep and long-lasting sentiments; a student 
who upon arrival does not know the aleph-beth 
acquires a knowledge of Hebrew which may 
amaze his ignorant relatives but it is most super- 
ficial and of short duration. This factor is 
assuming increased importance with the growing 
assimilation of the Jewish community, and with 
less and less Jewish awareness and traditions be- 
ing transmitted from parents to children. 

3. Attitude of Parents. This factor, con- 
cerning both the scholarship and the ensuing 
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plans for Zionist work—including plans for aliya 
—is often decisive in the effectiveness of the 
young Machon graduate. Parents whose Jewish 
and Zionist attachments are strong, and who 
tejoice in their children’s strengthened sense of 
belonging, who understand and encourage their 
Zionist activities and see in the Machon a won- 
derful opportunity for their child to gain knowl- 
edge and inspiration about his land and people, 
such parents are a positive influence. Unfor- 
tunately, they are all too few. In many cases 
the Jewish feelings of the parent are restricted 
to avoiding intermarriage (this is often the main 
reason for permitting the child to join Jewish 
youth movements), and parental feelings quick- 
ly assert themselves when Zionist activity or 
plans for chalutzic aliya threaten to “ruin the 
child’s career.” ‘Thus, the parent’s attitude is of 
decisive importance in determining the poten- 
tial success of the Machon student. 

4. The Zionist Movement Framework. It 
goes without saying that the candidate should 
have some knowledge of Zionism and of the 
youth movement which has sent him. Only thus 
will he be able to test the validity of these ideas as 
they are realized in Israel. But it is also im- 
portant that upon his return, the Movement 
make the correct use of his abilities and shows 
understanding of his problems. ‘The period of 
study in Israel strengthens in most cases the 
desire of the chaverim for further knowledge, 
and a negative attitude towards studies on the 
part of the youth movement can cause serious 
conflicts. Sometimes a Machon graduate may 
arrive just in time to witness a “purge” of cha- 
verim who have decided to go to the University, 
and be thus faced with an additional problem. 
In general, it must be remarked that the policy 
of considering higher studies as contrary to the 
aims of chalutziut is quite unrealistic, both in 
the reality of Jewish youth in the Gola and the 
requirements of Israel, including the kibbutz. 
The question which must be asked of the young 
person is “Education for what?” and in this light 
it is noticeable that more and more youth move- 
ments have made their peace with the Univer- 
sity. While this step poses problems concerning 
age-level and the arrangements for hachshara and 
aliya, experience has shown that these can be 
successfully tackled, with the Movement or the 
shliach in many cases able to advise the student 
on courses suitable for life in Israel. 


Natura ty it is not always possible to satisfy 

every one of the above criteria. The number 
of candidates is limited and sometimes a chance 
must be taken with someone who happens to 
be available. But while every rule has its ex- 
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ception, and while there are cases of compar- 
atively assimilated or inactive members being 
roused into activity through their eye-opening 
contact with Israel, it seems that those respon- 
sible for sending the candidates must be strict 
in their selection. At present, the criteria for 
admission are left to the discretion of the Move- 
ment. The candidate is only provided with a 
list of books recommended for reading before 
taking the course. It might be advisable to have 
each candidate pass an examination, for which, 
of course, he should be given time to prepare. 

In my opinion, the purpose of the various 
courses and trips must be a strengthening and 
deepening of the visitors’ Jewish consciousness. 
They must see the deep cultural roots which 
bind Judaism to Eretz Israel; they must realize 
that it is here that Jewish life and Jewish creativ- 
ity are continuing and developing. The teach- 
ings of Zionism should come to life as seen in 
the fulfillment of the Jewish State. Most im- 
portant, the student must be brought to see 
aliya not as an abstract ideal, but as the fulfill- 
ment of a deep, inner, personal need. This need 
must be born from a desire to live as one with 
one’s people, to be a Jew in a Jewish society. 
And those visitors who for various reasons reject 
aliya, must be made to understand the impor- 
tance of Jewish survival to them personally and 
the role of Zionism in this struggle. In one 
small Jewish community I was asked to speak 
to youth on the topic: “What can Zionism do 
for us”? It is this question which the various 
trips and courses must answer, and certain de- 
velopments show that it has done so in varying 
degrees. Former Machon students and partici- 
pants in the Agency summer seminar have been 
active in organizing older, non-Zionist youth 
into Israel-centered discussion groups and espe- 
cially in smaller, isolated Jewish communities 
have brought a spirit of Jewish activity and 
positive search for survival as Jews which speaks 
well for the courses which they attended. 

While in Israel, the visitors naturally come 
in contact with Israelis, whether relatives or 
friends, chance acquaintances or members of 
the kibbutzim where they spend three and a 
half months of their stay. While such contact 
is generally positive, its main asset lies in the 
fostering of friendly personal ties. 

Many Israelis can and do teach the visitor 
much about Israeli life and bring him to closer 
identification with Israel’s problems. But at 
the same time we cannot ignore the fact that 
the “frog’s-eye” view thus obtained is not al- 
ways a true one. In general, it is easy to receive 
a distorted picture of Israel—whether dizzily 
enthusiastic or bitterly critical—depending on 
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the interpreter. A great responsibility rests 
therefore on those who organize the courses to 
present Israel as it is, both lights and shadows, 
Side by side with positive features (greater 
identification, understanding of Israeli mental- 
ity, etc.) there can also be unfortunate incidents, 
An Australian girl, for instance, who while at 
the Machon fell in love with and married an 
Israeli boy of Sephardic extraction, was shocked 
by manifestations of intolerance which she dis- 
covered among Ashkenazim in Israel, including 
her own relatives, and developed a hypersensi- 
tiveness to this problem on which she expanded 
without end when she returned to do her two 
years’ Movement work in Australia. Since many 
of the chanichim of the Australian movement 
are of Sephardic descent (immigrants from Iraq, 
India and Burma) the results can well be imag- 
ined. Thus, the understanding of Israel’s prob- 
lems cannot be left to the visitor’s own devices, 
The demoralizing influence of misinformed 
visitors who become, in a sense, “‘shlichim in 
reverse” has already been mentioned. 


THE Participants of the Machon spend three 

months in an older, and two weeks in a 
younger, kibbutz. The impressions they carry 
away with them are generally favorable, and 
most chaverim return with a positive attitude 
towards this way of life, which is unique in 
Israeli society and plays so significant a role. 
Especially inspiring is the meeting with gradu- 
ates of their own movements, many of whom 
were once their own leaders, and whom they 
now find as members of kibbutzim. But here, 
too, it must be pointed out that it is not suffi- 
cient for the visitor to be drawn to the kibbutz 
because “‘it is a nice place”; he must realize its 
importance in personal, social and _ national 
terms, so that he will be able to return to it 
and stick it out even if the place isn’t always 
so “nice.” Naturally, it is the task of his youth 
movement to prepare him for this, but the kib- 
butz movement in Israel must also take a hand 
in explaining itself to the young chaver. In 
this connection, it is good to note that a five- 
week seminar has been organized for members 
of Ichud Habonim where the many facets of 
Israel life, which the “general” nature of the 
Machon does not allow it to touch, are presented 
and explained. 

The place which graduates of the Machon 
take in their Movements depends upon their in- 
dividual abilities. Many of them have taken 
leading positions and done important work. It 
would, however, be an exaggeration to think 
they are capable of doing the work of a shaliah. 
Only in cases of exceptional maturity and back- 
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ground is this true. What the machonnick can 
do is to lighten the shaliah’s load and at the 
same time give greater scope and depth to his 
work. Since they themselves have been in Israel, 
they will understand the shaliah’s trend of 
thought, and since they have seen Israeli life at 
close range, they will be able to explain his ideas 
more readily. Without the guidance and en- 
couragement of the shaliah, some of the most 
promising Machon graduates have failed. 


Likewise, the course cannot be considered a 
substitute for hachshara (training farms in the 
Gola). The few months spent working in a 
kibbutz do not accustom the young haver to 
physical work; the framework of a course with 
its madribim and instructors is no substitute for 
the independence of the group on hachshara. 
Properly-run training-farms fulfill an important 
task in the life of chalutzic movements, and as 
yet no substitute has been found for them. They 
are the only effective way of drawing together 
groups of youth ready to settle collectively, and 
the living example of young men and women 
living together in a free Jewish society of their 
own creation is a powerful stimulus to younger 
members of the Movement, who have no chance 
of seeing a kibbutz in Israel. The training de- 
rived on the farms, whether in work or the 
study of Hebrew (often under the direction of 
a shaliah or Machon graduate) has made those 
who come to Israel via a hachshara farm much 
more easily absorbed in the kibbutz economy. 


Summary. The effectiveness of courses and 
of trips to Israel depends to a large extent 
on previous preparation and the personal back- 
ground of the participants. Courses like the 
Machon are at their best when they deepen and 
broaden Jewish consciousness already present, es- 
pecially with regard to the historic ties linking 
Israel and the Jewish people. They do not 
obviate the need for such existing institutions as 
shlichut or hachshara, but give added content 
to the youth movement which sends such partic- 
ipants and can provide the Movement with a 
well-trained, alert, and well-informed leadership. 


THE ISRAELI STUDENT IN AMERICA 
by Gerald Engel 


Hev do the Israeli studying on the American 

campuses interpret Israel to fellow students? 
According to Yehudah Mor of the Students’ 
Department of the Consulate General in New 
York, there is a large attendance of these Israeli 
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at East Coast universities. Over four hundred 
study in New York City alone, while many at- 
tend schools in Boston and Philadelphia. Another 
large aggregate of students is in the Midwest, 
particularly in Chicago. There is a consider- 
able number studying on the West Coast, in 
Los Angeles and Berkeley, California. More 
than fifty per cent of these Israeli are graduate 
students. The general maturity of these young 
men and women is also suggested by their age, 
which is usually between 25 and 30 years, and 


by their marital status (one-third are married). 

These 1,300 are in a position to help Amer- 
ican students understand Israel’s hopes and aspi- 
rations. They will likewise return to their land 
after a few years to report their observations 
concerning contacts during student days in 
America. What they will have to say will be 
particularly meaningful to Israel’s population of 
two million. For they represent a sizeable por- 
tion of the influential. Only 14,000 students 
now study in higher institutions of learning, 
according to the Israeli Government’s Central 
Bureau of Statistics, January, 1958, as reported 
by Dr. M. Diskin in “Higher Education in 
Israel,” pp. 43-51, in Jewish Education (Spring, 
1958-5718, v. 28, No. 3). 


While one can only theorize about the future 
impact of these returning scholars upon their 
fellow counrymen, it is possible to observe the 
Israeli’s attitude regarding America and to note 
their relationship to other foreign students and 
their hosts. Of paramount importance is whether 
co-religionists on the campus are helping these 
Israeli gain insight concerning the largest Jewish 
community in the world. 


Jewish Foundation directors throughout the 
country, when asked to comment upon this 
campus situation, were reticent to evaluate what 
they observed, but the professional Jewish lead- 
ers, who for the most part are rabbis, are in a 
position to observe the relationship between the 
visitors and their collegiate co-religionists and 
were quite willing to report anecdotes. Their 
observations provide the gist of this study deal- 
ing with the daily impact of Israeli students 
upon the campus. 


How do Israeli feel about Jewish students? 
There is unanimity of thought among the men 
who lead the Foundations that Israeli rarely 
participate in activities of the Jewish campus 
community. Most directors are disconcerted by 
this, for they believe the Israeli should be an 
inspiration to American Jews. Instead, most 
Israeli tend to look upon their American co- 
religionists as uncultured, intent upon having a 
good time, and completely disinterested in Jew- 
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ish values. Israeli who do not want to antago- 
nize their hosts diffidently tell Foundation di- 
rectors that Israeli come to the United States 
solely to gain knowledge and do well in school. 
Since English is a foreign language, they require 
much more time for study in order to acquire 
the skills vitally needed in their homeland. Many 
Foundation directors accept the Israeli’s state- 
ment at face value. The busy visitors are ex- 
cused; not, however, without some resentment 
that Israeli, when they do take time out to soci- 
alize, prefer to keep to themselves. 


“For the most part, the Israeli prefer to keep 
to themselves. This is understandable, be- 
cause most of them are older than the aver- 
age among our students. They are almost 
all married. Many of them work very hard 
in addition to their schoolwork, and they 
have a great deal in common. There are, 
however, exceptions to this general situation, 
in that some of the Israeli students partici- 
pate rather extensively in Hillel activities.” 


All of the Foundation leaders seem to know 
a few outstanding Israeli who not only set an 
example for their fellow Jewish students but 
also devote considerable time to inspiring these 
co-religionists. Some of these Israeli have been 
instrumental in helping impressionable students 
gain a deeper understanding of the new nation 
and to think in terms of aliyah. 


On one campus an Israeli has been teaching 
Hebrew voluntarily for the past three years. 
After returning from a summer visit home, he 
avidly spoke to individuals and to groups about 
Israel’s development, illustrating his talks with 
his own slides. He enjoys the opportunity to 
teach Hebrew to fellow Jews and inspire them 
with a love for Israel. However, he candidly 
admits that it took him quite a while to over- 
come a distaste for the aloof, fun-loving Amer- 
ican Jewish student who does not seem partic- 
ularly eager to recognize the Israeli as a kinsman. 


IRECTQRS, however, who express interest in all 

Jews, feel that Israeli should help in kindling 
a flame in the hearts of American youth. The 
Israeli, because he has absorbed Jewish knowl- 
edge, is considered as doing much less for his 
American brothers than he does, because he is 
expected to do much more. 


These spiritual guides do not particularly like 
the amount of time Israeli devote to the non- 
Jewish campus community. Most Israeli ac- 
knowledge that they deliberately pursue such 
“good will” tactics in the interest of their State. 
It is felt that the educated American who gets 
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to know the facts concerning the Middle East 
will become an invaluable ally. 


The motivation to help Israel gain interna- 
tional good will also is the incentive which 
prompts Israeli to make friends among other 
foreign students. 


“Their relationship to the general campus 
community expresses itself largely by their 
membership in the ISS (International Stu- 
dent Society). They are one of the active 
groups here.” 


Israeli also enjoy participating in the affairs 
of the foreign student organizations because 
they are genuinely interested in world events, 
They share with foreign students the feeling 
that the American is intensely self-absorbed and 
therefore not overly-friendly to strangers. The 
Israeli is also aware of the necessity to counteract 
Arab influence, which is usually very strong in 
the international students’ club. On more than 
one campus no Israeli speakers will be sent out 
before local groups if the Arab members of the 
international organization have any say in the 
matter. Israeli also vie with Arabs to be in a 
position to influence those who will some time 
be leaders in key positions throughout the world. 


Those friendships which lead to intermarriage 
trouble the rabbinical campus guides particular- 
ly. For while this is a problem facing all Jewish 
college youths, it is felt that those who come 
from the Holy Land should be motivated to 
maintain their identity. 


“There are a surprising number of occasions 
when Israeli have married non-Jewish girls. 
It very often happens that they feel more 
at home with non-Jews than Jews, not quite 
knowing how to define the relationship be- 
tween themselves and the American Jew.” 


Many Israeli students are certain that this issue 
is being overemphasized by rabbis who are con- 
cerned about the rising intermarriage rate of 
Jewish college youth. The American Jewish 
youth who intermarries is lost because he or she 
has no knowledge of his own heritage. However, 
the Israeli who marries an American more often 
than not creates an intense interest in the State 
on the part of his spouse. Should they return 
to Israel, both partners will feel a sense of Jew- 
ish identification. 

Most directors are in agreement that in spite 
of the assimilationist tendency of some Israeli 
who come to America, there is a much higher 
degree of identification with world Jewry by 
most visitors. The Israeli feel concerned about 
fellow Jews living anywhere who are in physical 
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peril. They talk with self-respect about wel- 
coming Jews from Europe and Africa to the 
Holy Land and emphasize the need for fellow 
American Jews to continue to rescue and re- 
gttle those remaining behind. Israeli never 
speak in terms of charity but rather in terms of 
extending a hand of welcome to fellow Jews. 


“T rather enjoy the company of Israeli intel- 
lectuals, in spite of the real differences of 
their personality. They are concerned with 
many of the same problems. I have never 
had to convince them that Jewish fate and 
destiny is any issue which they cannot ig- 
nore, as I have had to do with American 
intellectuals.” 


HE FouNDATION heads feel this attraction to 

individual Israeli and engage in serious con- 
versation with these young men and women. Yet 
the warm feeling engendered in these face to 
face relationships is not reflected in dealing with 
the group. Directors believe that as a group 
Israeli behave differently than they do as indi- 
viduals. 

Consider the case of the Foundation where the 
Israeli students as a group asked the student 
executives to join in a campus-wide Tenth An- 
niversary celebration. The Israeli were gratified 
at the interest expressed by the Student Council. 
However, before plans were completed, the Is- 
raeli spokesman reported that a_ professional 
dance group would be available only on one 
Friday night, and the Israeli assumed that the 
celebration would take place that Sabbath eve 
in order to provide first-rate entertainment. The 
Israeli delegate was startled to learn that Amer- 
ican Jews with little religious feeling would con- 
sider such a celebration on the Sabbath in poor 
taste. The celebration was held by the Israeli, 
who took their stand as nationalists rather than 
as Jews. Some of the ill-will was overcome by 
arranging for the Israeli consul to speak at the 
Sabbath service and by inviting all participants 
in the campus celebration to attend a special 
anniversary Oneg Shabbat. 

The rabbi of an Eastern school reports another 
instance of lack of rapport. 


“Both the overall Jewish organizations and 
the SZO were chagrined when the Israeli 
students arranged and widely publicized a 
Purim party and dance for Friday evening. 
Last Saturday evening they held a Hanukah 
party at our Interfaith Center on the cam- 
pus. It was well attended, and there was a 
good program of Israeli music and dancing. 
About half a dozen American Jewish stu- 
dents were invited; again, they were dis- 
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mayed at the lack of sensitiveness to Jewish 
traditions, when, on the fifth night of Ha- 
nukah, all the eight lights were lit with the 
brochoh. All were blown out after a few 
moments to make way for the program on 
the stage.” 


Israeli are perplexed at what they believe is 
a double standard for American Jews and for 
Israeli. Jewish youth who run fraternity and 
sorority dances in competition with Sabbath 
services are rarely reproached, while Israeli are 
expected to act in a manner in which they do 
not believe. The Israeli feel there is some type 
of chicanery involved when the very same people 
who express disapproval of Israeli-sponsored Fri- 
day eve parties themselves conduct an Oneg 
Shabbat with the guests of honor a group whose 
members had performed that evening at a uni- 
versity concert. 

Even directors who have been to Israel share 
the mistaken view that the Israeli studying in 
America are not typical of the cross section of 
young people who attend such institutions of 
higher learning in Israel as the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Technion, and Bar Ilan. 


€ 


*, . . Most of the students who come here 
are not those who could not have learned 
their professions in Israel. I think they 
would fall into another category. Those 
who are the most talented study in Israel. 
Could we not say that those who come here 
are not quite so talented but have a little 
more expressiveness, a little more money, and 
are aspiring perhaps to that degree of 
‘Americanization’ which gives status in 
some Israeli circles? Perhaps these are not 
the students who represent the best of Israeli 


life.” 


The Israeli students are aware of this under- 
lying attitude and feel resentful. As far as they 
are concerned, they are representative of Israeli 
youth. Israeli institutions of higher learning 
can accommodate only 14,000 students. Twenty- 
five hundred students now study abroad. The 
1,300 in America, half of whom are graduate 
students, are therefore representative of young 
people from the Holy Land. They accurately 
reflect their generation’s attitude toward Juda- 
ism and Jewry in general. That Israeli studying 
in America do reflect the present mood of Israeli 
youth is suggested by the strong resolution 
passed by the Knesset in October, 1955, to 
strengthen Jewish consciousness in the younger 
generation. 


“The government will see to it that Jewish 
consciousness be emphasized throughout ele- 
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mentary, secondary, and higher schooling. 
That the Israeli youth be steeped in the path 
of the Jewish people and in its historic heri- 
tage; that this moral affiliation with world 
Jewry be strengthened through greater reali- 
zation of the common destiny and historic 
continuity which binds Jews all over the 
world and throughout generations” (from 
“Teaching Jewish Consciousness in Israel’s 
Schools,” by Noah Nardi, Hadassah News- 
letter, October, 1958). 


Is this issue of developing Jewish conscious- 
ness the same that faces the educators of Israel 
and the Diaspora? Is it possible that young men 
and women who speak the language of the 
prophets and are familiar with their words, are 
beset by the same problems as their American 
counterparts who are hopelessly illiterate and 
unfamiliar with their heritage? 


HAT OF the average American Jewish youth? 

Why does he find it so difficult to accept 
the Israeli as a brother? It is because the Jewish 
youth, like many of his elders, also wants to be 
considered part of a majority culture. Above 
all else he is an American. If he is an integral 
part of the Jewish community it is because 
American conformity demands that one identify 
oneself as a member of a religious group. How- 
ever, one is an American-Jew. This implies 
emphasizing one’s Americanism and minimizing 
the ties with co-religionists in other lands. 


If funds are collected for Jews overseas, it is 
suggested that being charitable is a good thing 
and in harmony with the American creed. The 
allegiance to those who have suffered and those 
who are being redeemed in a new land is in good 
taste, providing it never raises the question of 
dual loyalty. 


“T am still beset with the whole question of 
. . . dual loyalty. Are you an American 
first? Ora Jew first? Is Israel not a foreign 
nation? ... and all of the same stuff that we 
had ten years ago. It seems to me that the 
longer away 1948 has become, the less inter- 
est in Israel and the influence of Israel upon 
American Jews. 


I would say that the majority of students 
are not deeply concerned with the State of 
Israel, but would become twice as motivated 
and twice as interested should anything dis- 
rupt the apparent peace in the Middle East. 
Israel has great interest value here in this 
Eastern university, but I regret to say that 
the Israeli has never exercised a profound in- 
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fluence upon the self-indulgent complacent 
group of middle-class mediocrity.” 


Thus the Israeli who comes to these shores 
with considerable knowledge of his heritage, and 
the American Jew who stolidly maintains that 
being a Jew is a religious matter only to be ob- 
served on High Holy Days face a similar prob- 
lem: how to truly identify oneself with one’s 
people. 


The Foundation director who has held the 
hypothesis that the educated person will iden- 
tify himself with his people is really disturbed 
when he observes the Israeli outside their “nat- 
ural habitat.” He suddenly realizes that if the 
learning of psalms in Israel does not help, neither 
will the teaching of Jewish history on the Amer- 
ican campus aid the youth find his Jewish iden- 
tity. A watered-down Judaic-Christian religious 
heritage may be as meaningless for the average 
American youth as the universal nationalistic 
drive of many Israeli. 


What the responses from the Foundation di- 
rectors do suggest is the need for inspiring youths 
to consider what it is they desire out of life and 
in what way, if any, their identification with the 
people and God of Israel may help them find 
the way. It is essential for Directors to be con- 
scious of the fact that Israeli feel ill at ease 
among their American brothers and that this in 
itself is a manifestation of the most serious issue 
that faces modern man—self-identification. If 
the Israeli who arrives on these shores hesitatingly 
asks, ““Amcha?” then the American youth must 
be made to realize that “Shalom” will put the 
visitor at ease. If most Israeli are accepted by 
their American counterparts, they will be more 
apt to become part of the Jewish campus com- 
munity during these formative years. When 
Israeli are made to feel like brothers, they will 
begin to meet their kinsmen on an emotional 
level. Perhaps then it will be possible to discuss 
matters relating to their aspirations. Regional 
conferences may eventually serve to highlight 
some of the issues that truly concern the youth. 
The annual summer institute of the B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundations may likewise grow into a 
more serious discussion between Israeli and 
American young people. As it is, the potenti- 
alities of the face to face relationship between 
Israeli and American students have not been 
fully explored. Foundation heads indicate that 
there has been some increase in fellowship be- 
tween Israeli students and American Jewish stu- 
dents during the Tenth Anniversary year. This 
provides some hope that a two-way passage can 
develop between tomorrow’s leaders of Israel 
and American Jewry. 
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The Day 
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He Died 


(A Story) 
by Shlomo Katz 


— MOMENT he opened his eyes early in the 
morning of that mild, cloudy spring day, 
Saul knew that this was the day on which he 
would commit suicide. It was not the kind of 
knowledge that one encompasses with the mind. 
It was an all-pervading feeling, as if his entire 
body as well as his mind had known the ap- 
pointed moment for a long time and had become 
reconciled to it. Now that it had come there 
was neither resentment nor bitterness, nor glad- 
ness either, merely a calm acquiescence in some- 
thing settled long ago, something necessary and 
unavoidable. 

The thought of suicide had in fact troubled 
Saul’s mind for a long time. As he thought of 
it many times during the years, he tried to pin- 
point the exact day when the notion had first 
occurred to him and was incapable of doing 
so. There were times when it seemed to him 
that the idea of suicide had been with him since 
his birth, that it went back to the very edge 


’ of his memory and had always been an integral 


part of his being, his own personal form of 
accomplishing death. Being a reasonable man 
he naturally rejected this far-fetched notion. 
He tried to explain to himself why he should 
want to do such a thing. He listed in his mind 
his failures and frustrations, yet was never quite 
convinced that they were the true cause of his 
suicidal plans. He analyzed his states of mind 
during those times when the idea of suicide 
pursued him with more than normal insistence 
and rejected the motives behind them. Either 
they indicated a desire for self-dramatization, 
or else they were the product of keen but mo- 
mentary despairs which he very well knew 
would pass quickly. Indeed, when he was only 
twelve years old he had been seized with an 
impulse to commit suicide as a way of rectifying 
some wrong done to him. He had then made 
all the necessary preparations for a dramatic 
exit from life when suddenly he was overcome 
with a sharp realization of the fleeting nature 
of his triumph and that he would soon be for- 
gotten. The impact of this awareness was so 
strong that he renounced his plans and destroyed 
all the evidence of his preparations. 

In later years, the idea of suicide pursued 
him insistently like a sense of doom but he al- 
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ways managed to shake it off as soon as he dis- 
covered some emotionally false note in his mood. 
But it was only postponement — that much he 
knew. There would come a day when the de- 
cision would be fully ripe and beyond postpone- 
ment, when all the false emotional trappings 
would fall away and the resolve would emerge 
clear, unblemished, perhaps not quite a swan 
song, but like a pure musical note, firm and 
not to be denied. 

Now that this day had arrived he was at 
peace with himself and properly considerate of 
the world of mankind which he was about to 
leave. There was neither self-pity nor triumph 
in his heart. It was not at all like the days of 
emotional turmoil such as he had frequently 
experienced. It was rather like one of the days, 
of which he had also known many, when he 
had a certain task to perform, some humdrum, 
unavoidable, but not too unpleasant assignment. 

Since there was nothing more to discuss with 
himself, no arguments to settle, no scores to 
even out, his mind was open to but one thought: 
there is a lot to do; I must waste no time. 


Sav got out of bed and rummaged in his 

dresser-drawer. I’d better put on fresh 
underwear, it occurred to him. Actually it no 
longer mattered. By the following morning he 
would be dead. But this last day was still a part 
of his life. The act of suicide, too, was a part 
of the plot of his living, and he even considered 
the hours following his suicide, the discovery 
of his body, its being taken to the morgue, the 
autopsy, as the epilogue to his life which still 
belonged organically to it. His relationship 
with society had not ceased simply because he 
knew that on this day he would cease living. 
He still had some duties toward this society 
which would attend to his remains. He there- 
fore did not wish to offer any possible offense 
to the attendants at the morgue who would strip 
his body and to the doctor who would perform 
the autopsy. There might even be a nurse 
present. He was not quite clear on the pro- 
cedure in such cases. 

He selected a set of underwear and put it 
aside. Later would be time enough. There were 
a number of things to look after. Before lying 
down for the last time he would take a shower 
and put on the clean underwear. 
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It was nine o’clock. Normally he would have 
been at his desk in the office by this time. The 
habit of many years asserted itself. Saul felt 
vaguely uncomfortable for a minute, then he 
telephoned his office. “Are you ill?” they asked 
at the office when he said he would not be in 
on that day. “No,” he said, “I am not ill.” 
“Then why aren’t you coming to work?” “I 
can’t come today.” “Well, in that case...” the 
last words had ominous undertones which were 
lost on him. Having made the call he felt at 
peace again, his duty fulfilled. 

Though he lived in a large room which had 
kitchenette facilities Saul decided to take his 
breakfast outside. This was not according to 
his custom, but he decided to eat outside on this 
day so as not to have dishes to wash and food 
left-overs to dispose of. 

He dressed and went into a cafeteria nearby. 
It was nearly empty. On the counter lay parts 
of newspapers left by the customers of the 
morning rush-hour. He picked up a few stray 
pages while waiting for his coffee and toast. 
There were some headlines about a holdup and 
rape case in Central Park and a statement by 
the Prime Minister of England. In the center 
of the front page was a large picture of a four- 
car crash. Mechanically he read the columns, 
mildly interested. Then he was struck by the 
absurdity of what he was doing. Did he wish 
to report in heaven on what was happening on 
earth? He put down the paper and impersonal- 
ly looked out of the window as he ate his break- 
fast. He mentally listed the things that he had 
to do that day. Clean the room, dust the furni- 
ture and the books, go through his personal 
papers, letters, snapshots and discard what was 
not important. In this case it would be nearly 
everything, but it was necessary to look at the 
papers before throwing them away. An unin- 
teresting task at this time, but not too odious. 
Altogether it would keep him occupied till late 
in the afternoon. There was lunch to take 
sometime in between. Perhaps a bite after the 
work was finished, just before. ... That could 
be decided when the time came. 


AUL returned to his room and began with the 
bookshelf. Methodically he took out the 
books on the upper two shelves. These were 
largely pocket-size books and some classics. The 
lower shelf was covered with a piece of drapery. 
He wondered whether to dust the books on 
this shelf too. It might be something of a shock, 
he thought with a wry smile. But when he 


finished the first two shelves he automatically 
removed the cloth and began working on the 


third shelf. 
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There were about twenty books on this shelf 
and all of them were on how to make something, 
Saul could recall buying each of them, reading 
it carefully, returning to it now and then over 
a long time. In recent years he no longer read 
these books. As he now handled each one sepa- 
rately a shadow crossed his soul, a darkening 
of vague regret mingled with a trace of superi- 
ority and condescension toward himself. Some 
of the books were old and had been bought 
many years before. There was one on how to 
make furniture, another on raising tomatoes in 
window-boxes. There were books on how to 
make rowboats, wicker-chairs, book ends, book 
covers. These were bought when he was still 
young. He had tried to make many of these 
things and at one time had spent a considerable 
part of his salary on supplies and tools. He in- 
voluntarily looked about. There were but two 
things in the room that he had made himself, 
One was a picture frame which now contained 
a print of a Varga girl, the other was a set of 
metal book ends he had cast. The latter stood 
back to back on the table, enclosing nothing, 
thus emphasizing their unevenness. 


The series of “How to Make” books was 
broken in the center of the shelf by some vol- 
umes of a somewhat different order. There was 
a copy of Higher Mathematics for the Masses. 
Saul had a vivid recollection of buying this one. 
“I have read it myself and it has done me a lot 
of good,” the salesman had said. Saul remem- 
bered reading the first few chapters, and then 
the subject became too involved and he lacked 
the will to follow its reasoning. I guess I am 
not the type for abstract thinking, he had then 
concluded and never again looked at the book. 
After this there followed a number of bulky 
popularizations. There was The Saga of Philos- 
ophy, The Tale of Literature, Popular Geography 
and one or two others. He carefully removed 
and dusted them, then put them on the floor 
as if he intended to look into them again. His 
face had a faint expression of hurt as he handled 
the Popular Geography and recalled the shock 
it had given him when he first read it. He had 
bought it on a bright and sunny day when he 
felt cheerful. He had glanced through it and 
liked the childishly brilliant illustrations which 
seemed to match his mood of the moment. Later 
that day he began reading it and it produced 
a most depressing effect. If all of humanity, it 
said, could be packed solidly into some sort of 
crate, the container would occupy no more than 
half a cubic mile and could then be dumped 
into the ocean without creating very much of 
a ripple—or words to that effect. It was a very 
simple statement and he was sure that he and 
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his friends had at one time or another indulged 
in similar speculations without ill effects. Yet 
this statement in the book somehow struck him 
very powerfully. His mood then lost its elation. 
The brightness of the day seemed to dim. He 
felt neither warm nor cold, a very strange sen- 
sation, as if he did not exist at all. He could 
not now remember how long this depression had 
lasted, whether hours or only a few minutes, 
but it left an indelible mark upon his conscious- 
ness and many times after that he was inclined 
to blame it for recurring states of depression. 
He did not blame the author of the geography; 
he simply dated such dreary moods to the un- 
expected shock of reading that paragraph, al- 
though he never could understand why he 
had reacted to it as violently as he did. 


HE was now almost at the end of the shelf. 

Only a few more books were left, two 
medium-sized ones and one small one. The 
larger ones were Making Friends and Life Begins 
Anytime. The small one, resting against the 
side of the shelf was called How to Make Mary. 
On the fly leaf of the latter was written: “Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary.” Now, why had he writ- 
ten that, Saul wondered. 

The telephone rang. Saul listened to the buzz 
but did not get up to answer it. It was like 
the summoning buzz in the office whenever the 
manager wanted to see one of his assistants. He 
was annoyed with it. Hadn’t he called the office 
in the morning and told them he would not be 
in? The telephone rang for quite a while, then 
stopped. Saul sank into a reverie. Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary. Her name wasn’t Mary at all. 
Their names weren’t Mary at all, he corrected 
himself. It was such a smart-alecky little book. 
He had wanted to throw it away in disgust 
after reading it, not because it taunted him but 
simply because it was such vulgar trash. And 
then he had put it on the shelf and forgotten 
about it. But he could not remember writing 
that silly inscription. 

The thread of his thoughts gave out and he 
sat contemplating the opposite wall without 
thinking, or so it seemed to him. Then the 
telephone buzzed again. He rose and picked up 
the receiver. 

“What a surprise! What a surprise!” a femi- 
nine voice pattered over the phone. “You 
remember me, don’t you? I am Levona. Of 
course you remember me, though it’s been such 
a long time, years, many years, come to think 
of it, but you must remember me; you must 
have thought of me because I have thought of 
you, oh, ever so many times all these years. I 
am so glad I found you in, and yet not so glad 
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maybe. I am such a complicated creature, 
really. I do want and I don’t want, all at the 
same time, so much so that half the time I don’t 
know what I want and the other half I do know 
but I don’t want it, if you know what I mean. 
Would you believe me, I do such strange things, 
like calling you now for instance. First, I 
couldn’t make up my mind whether to call you 
or not. You know how it is; such a long time, 
years actually, and then, you remember, I am 
not quite sure, but it seemed to me that you 
were angry. But now for some time, oh, weeks 
actually, I have been thinking about you and 
thinking that I should call you and I couldn’t 
make up my mind, and then came today and 
I decided I would call, I can’t say just why, but 
it had to be today; I had a sort of feeling that 
it had to be today. But just like I told you, 
I am a complicated creature—aren’t we all, ha, 
ha—I knew that I had to call you today and 
yet I kind of wished you wouldn’t be in; I can’t 
say why I felt that way. We all do and say 
and think such funny and contradictory things. 
And then all of a sudden I said to myself, I 
really did: it’s a regular week day and the 
chances are he will be at work, so you see, I 
would call, and yet I wouldn’t, because you 
wouldn’t be at home to answer the phone. And 
if by chance you should be at home, why, then, 
I said, then it must be fate, nothing less than 
sheer outright absolute destiny and nothing else. 
Would you ever believe that a person is capable 
of thinking so many strange and contradictory 
things at the same time? Well, here’s a laugh. 
I called about fifteen minutes ago and really I 
couldn’t make up my mind still whether I 
wanted to talk to you and I had almost decided 
that when I heard the receiver lifted I would 
hang up, but it kept on ringing and ringing 
and so I was sure that you were away at work 
and I let it ring. That’s the way I am, really 
complicated, and I do believe I ought to see 
a psychiatrist and as a matter of fact quite a 
number of my friends actually told me that I 
should see one. And after I knew that you were 
not in IJ said to myself, let me try again. Nobody 
will answer; I know that now. It’s really such 
a strange feeling, and I get it quite often, when 
I call someone I am always a little bit afraid 
that they will answer, because I am never quite 
positively sure that I really want to talk to them, 
but when they don’t answer why then I go on 
calling them again and again, because I know 
there is nobody there, but I imagine what it 
sounds like, a telephone ringing in an empty 
apartment, and sometimes I think that the party 
I am calling is really there but doesn’t want to 
answer, so then it’s even more fun and I am 
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quite sure that if they did lift the receiver I 
would hang up and say nothing. And now here 
is a surprise. You are in. I bet you were in 
when I called before. How are you?” 

“J am fine, Mary,” Saul said. 

“Mary? Iam not Mary! Iam Levona! You 
remember me, don’t you? Oh my, oh me! Here 
I went on talking like that, like a real scatter- 
brain, telling you all sorts of things about my- 
self and you thought it was somebody else all 
the time. Who’s Mary, anyway?” 

“Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” Saul said. 

There was a little gasp of surprise at the other 
end of the line. ‘Oh, I’m sorry, I really don’t 
know what you mean. I thought, really I did, 
that today, well, today somehow was the right 
day and that I should call you and you would 
understand, I mean about all these years, and, 
well, I’m really sorry and, I hope you are well, 
and you should give me a ring sometime soon, 
real soon. Good-by.” 

“Yes, today,” Saul said. “‘Good-by, Mary.” 


E HEARD the click of the receiver and slowly 

replaced his. It was eleven o’clock and there 
was still much to do. Would it be better to 
replace the books on the shelf first or attend to 
the other things? He wondered for a moment 
then he took out his wallet and examined its 
contents—twelve dollars, a few old receipts, 
three faded snapshots taken at a summer resort 
the year before and a laundry ticket. He tore 
up the receipts and the snapshots and threw the 
fragments into the wastepaper basket. Then he 
went out to claim his laundry. He returned 
a few minutes later and made his bed. 


It might be best, it occurred to him, to empty 
the dresser-drawers, take out everything and 
look over what was there, throw away what 
wasn’t needed and then replace all the remaining 
things. But the idea faded just as quietly as it 
came and he continued to work slowly and with- 
out system. He went to the clothes closet and 
examined the pockets of his winter coat, rain- 
coat and extra suit. Except for some lint in the 
pockets of the winter coat they were all empty. 
Then he straightened out the shirts, underwear 
and other items of personal apparel in the two 
upper drawers of the dresser. This took but 
a few minutes. One shirt he discarded because 
its collar was frayed. From the bottom drawer 
he took out a few bundles of letters and papers, 
two envelopes containing snapshots, also some 
larger photographs, and dumped them on the 
bed. He brought over the trashbasket to the 
bed and proceeded to sort out the papers. Some 
of them were very old, brown and cracked with 
age. He was surprised to find among them 
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things he had forgotten about because he had 
not looked at them for so many years and be. 
lieved he had disposed of them long ago. There 
was a diploma among the old papers—a Palmer 
penmanship diploma which had been awarded 
to him when he was still in the eighth grade, 
He had long forgotten about it. Now for the 
first time during this last day of his life he felt 
a sentimental twinge as he looked at it. Up and 
down, up and down, round and round and round 
and round, .. . It had been such a strange 
moment when it was awarded to him, a moment 
of mixed pride and achievement and self-con- 
sciousness because as a boy he had felt that it 
was somehow sissy to receive such a diploma. 
Up and down, up and down, round and round 
and round and round. ... There was also a 
loose-leaf notebook containing some freshman 
high school compositions of whose existence he 
had long forgotten: the usual, standard subjects, 
““How I Spent My Vacation”, and “A Visit to 
the Country”, and “What This Picture Means 
to Me”—the last after the class was taken to an 
art exhibit. There must have been a literary 
streak in him, he thought, to have saved these 
compositions. 

He tore up the penmanship diploma and also 
the composition book. He did not destroy the 
high school diploma but tore up some yellowing 
transcripts of credits for the one year he at- 
tended college. There were some other papers 
of a semi-ofhicial character which he left, then 
there were three bulky bundles of letters tied 
with twine. They were all from his mother. 
Saul had not saved any other letters. Should he 
throw these away or leave them behind? It 
didn’t matter much one way or another, but he 
untied the bundles and turned the letters over 
one by one as if counting them to make sure 
they were all there. He took out one at random. 
It had been written a dozen years earlier. “Dear 
Son,” it began. Then followed a few paragraphs 
of local news about the family and the home 
town. “I am worried about you,” it concluded. 
“You live alone and you probably don’t eat 
regularly, and what kind of food can one get 
in restaurants, anyway. Please, please, take good 
care of yourself. I know that with your talents 
you will go far and be successful, but don’t 
blame a mother for feeling concerned. I know 
that what you did was right and that I am old- 
fashioned. My love and my blessings are with 
you all the time.” 


HE Fovpep the letter and put it back in its 

envelope. His mother was already dead. He 
did not react strongly to the letter and did not 
reread any of the others. As he recalled, they 
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were nearly all in the same vein. It might be 
best not to throw them away; let them do with 
the letters whatever they do with all the rest of 
the things, he thought without clearly identi- 
fying “them.” Next to the last bundle there 
was one more letter, not addressed to him. This 
one he had found in a park some years before. 
He had sat on a bench and noticed the folded 
sheet underneath. Someone evidently had drop- 
ped it. He had stared at it for a while and 
finally picked it up. He opened it and saw that 
it was a letter. His first reaction was to drop 
jt again. Saul had been brought up to a strict 
observance of the decencies of life. But the 
opening line had intrigued him. He noticed 
the first few words: “Dearest, and what if my 
life... .” It sounded corny yet the words had 
a certain lilt and he read the letter and saved it. 
Now, years later, it had still not lost its emo- 
tional impact. It was a letter from a girl some- 
where in the Middle West (the return address 
was on the bottom) to a young man with whom 
she was in love. It concluded as follows: ““And 
so I will wait. What else is there for me to do? 
I was born to wait, for you, even if it is a life- 
time. Whenever you are ready, come, I will 
be waiting.” 

What corn, he couldn’t help thinking. Why 
did I keep it? His placid mood of resignation 
gave way for a moment. It might be an idea 
to write her a letter on this day and to say: 
“Dear Miss, do not wait any longer, or if you 
must wait, why then I am sending you under 
separate cover a book called How to Spend Time 
Enjoyably. It will help you pass the time more 
easily.” 

The minute emotional flicker died down as 
quickly as it flared up and he threw the letter 
into the basket. One more item lay among the 
old papers—a large key, a gaudy cardboard affair 
covered with tinfoil. He had acquired it in a 
second-rate burlesque theater one dreary winter 
day. He felt particularly disconsolate that day 
and as he walked by the theater the barker’s call 
involuntarily guided him to the ticket window. 
The burlesque queen on the stage wasn’t young 
any longer; this was evident despite the heavy 
make-up and the lights. She was draped in a 
bright red cloth split in the center, and as she 
came mincing onto the stage she sang: “Here is 
the key to my heart, don’t |-o-0-0-se it, u-0-o-se 
it.” She carried a basket of the gleaming tin- 
foil-covered keys and tossed them to the audi- 
enc. Saul caught one. After the song she went 
through a dance of a sort of which the outstand- 
ing feature was that she simulated flicking the 
nipples off her pathetically sagging breasts. This 
gesture, he remembered, brought much applause. 
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He, too, applauded, though he felt very sorry 
for the woman. But he kept the key. Now 
he replaced it—together with the old papers. 


[t was time for lunch, after one o’clock and 

the cafeteria on the corner would not be 
crowded, but he was not very hungry. He 
looked at the letters scattered on the bed. There 
were still the photographs to be gone through. 
That shouldn’t take long. Then tidy up the 
place, take a shower, and that was all. More 
than enough time left. “That” had to be done 
in the evening, after dark, in any case. It would 
be wrong somehow to do it during the day. 

He was about to walk out of the room when 
the telephone rang again. This time he answered 
it at once. It was a woman, the wife of an old 
friend of his. Years before he had been in the 
habit of visiting them frequently. They had 
a son of whom he had been very fond when he 
was still a youngster. He used to bring him toys 
and take him to the zoo and buy him candy. 
In the envelope containing the photographs 
there were probably three dozen snapshots of 
the boy at various stages of his growth. But 
as the child grew older Saul saw these friends 
ever more rarely until he stopped visiting them 
altogether. At first there were some telephone 
calls and polite inquiries about each other’s 
health, then the contact broke off completely. 

“You are such a stranger,” the woman said. 
“One never sees you or hears of you. We scarcely 
even know what you look like any longer. Isn’t 
it about time we began seeing you again? But 
what I am calling you about now is that our 
son, John, he is graduating from high school 
and we—and he, too, of course—are very anxi- 
ous that you should be present at the graduation 
exercises, and we are giving a little dinner in 
honor of the occasion, and you must come. John 
is quite a man already; you can’t imagine how 
he shot up in recent years. He’s mechanically- 
minded. You may have noticed it even when 
he was still small. And now! His room is a 
regular factory. Always making things and 
eager to learn how to make still others. He 
remembers you well and talks of you often. He 
has a regular library on how to make this, that 
and God knows what. He wants to be an engi- 
neer—naturally. Maybe, maybe we can get him 
through engineering college. Will you come to 
the dinner? And the graduation exercises?” 

“Maybe,” Saul said. 

“You really must come. John will never for- 
give you if you don’t, and as I said, it’s an 
occasion.” 

“T will try.” 

“You must.” 
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Saul went outside. A light warm drizzle was 
softly sifting through the air. The cafeteria on 
the corner was still unexpectedly crowded and 
he continued down the street. He walked for 
quite a while, then feeling tired and wet he went 
into the first restaurant he saw and ordered at 
random from the menu. It was pleasant to sit 
down after the long walk and he felt a com- 
fortable mild cheer coursing through him. 
Levona should call now, he thought, and she 
could have fun listening to the unanswered buzz 
of the phone. And about the dinner invitation 
—perhaps send something to the boy this after- 
noon, some books on how to make things? Better 
forget the whole matter. 

He drank two cups of coffee—the second one 
to celebrate John’s graduation, he said to him- 
self, and started back at a leisurely pace. It was 
after four o’clock when he returned and he be- 
came conscious of a sense of urgency. He 
carefully replaced the books on the shelf and 
drew the curtain over them. He tied the letters 
from his mother into neat bundles. 


QONcE Mors the telephone rang. This time it 

was his office calling. “The office manager 
wants to know whether you will come in to- 
morrow,” the voice said. “I don’t know,” he 
answered. “Should I say you are ill?” ‘No, 
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just say I couldn’t come today.” “But what 
about tomorrow?” “I can’t say.” “Should ] 
connect you with the manager?” “No, that 
isn’t necessary.” “Then what should I tell him” 
“Tell him that I am sorry.” 

Saul hung up the receiver and went over to 
the bed. He opened the two bulging envelopes 
containing the pictures and went through them 
rapidly. There was quite a number of snapshots 
of John; the others were mostly vacation and 
picnic snapshots. ‘There were a few pictures 
of girls and he was surprised that he could not 
even recall the names of two of them. The 
three large photographs were of himself, taken 
at the time he was graduated from high school. 
The graduates each had to order at least half 
a dozen pictures. One of these went to the 
senior class book, two others he had given away, 
and the remaining three he had carried along 
all these years. There was one additional small 
envelope within which—self-consciously he had 
wrapped them in three thicknesses of newspaper 
—were a few pornographic pictures. Saul now 
glanced at them with a sense of distaste. His 
distaste was not so much with the pictures them- 
selves as with the recollection of the avidity they 
once upon a time had aroused within him. They 
had to be destroyed and he proceeded to tear 
them into small bits; then he burned these in 
his large ashtray. 


Outside his window he heard many noises. It 
was after five o’clock and crowds were swarming 
out of the offices in the neighboring buildings. 
He looked out of the window for a moment, 
then surveyed the littered bed. He was nearly 
through. Everybody was through working for 
the day. It was time for him also to end his 
work. He put the papers, the letters and the 
snapshots back into the bottom drawer of the 
chest. He straightened out a few odds and ends 
about the room, then took a cloth and dusted 
the windowsills. 

Now the sense of urgency was gone. He had 
done all that he had to do and only a few trifles 
remained to be attended to, but although dusk 
was beginning to settle early because of the 
clouds, there was still a lot of time at his disposal. 

He took out his key-chain. It was bulky be- 
cause he always carried an extra set of keys. 
This was originally intended for safety, in case 
he lost a key. After he had made a second set 
of keys to the doors he was confronted with a 
dilemma. If he left the other key at home, it 
would be of no help to him should he lose the 
one he was carrying. On the other hand, if he 
carried both of them, he might just as easily lose 
two as one. For a time he kept the two sets 
on separate chains in different pockets. Then 
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for some reason he bunched all his keys together. 
It now occurred to him to sort them out and 
leave them in pairs on the table with a note 
under each pair telling what they were for. He 
took out a sheet of paper and cut it into rec- 
tangles. He had two keys each for the down- 
stairs door, the door to his apartment, the two 
suitcases he owned, one set to an apartment he 
had once lived in and which he forgot to return 
when he moved out, a single ignition key to a car 
he had once owned—the other one he gave to 
the man who bought the car from him—two 
for the mail box, two to his office and two to 
the men’s room one floor above his office. He 
sorted them out and neatly placed each set on 
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out once more for a final lunch but quickly 
decided against it. He pulled down the window 
shades, stripped and took a shower. Then he 
ut on his clean underwear, fresh socks, a newly 
aundered shirt, freshly pressed trousers and his 
other pair of shoes. The worn articles he tucked 
into the laundry bag. 


As a final gesture he put a ten-dollar bill near 
the last set of keys, the ones to the men’s room 
of his office, and on it a note: “A tip for those 
who will have to handle the body.” 


All the preparations had been completed. Soon 
it would be time for “that.” A dim thought 
struggled to reach the surface of his mind but 








the identifying rectangle of paper. 
For a moment he wondered whether to go 


he made no effort to articulate it to himself. 
He sat down, calm and relaxed. 











THE IsRAELI WorkeER by Fer- 
dynand Zweig. Herzl Press and 
Sharon Books, 1959, 305 pp., 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by BEN HALPERN 


BOOK on the Israeli worker is a 
very welcome addition, in it- 
self, to the literature on the Jewish 
State—for the worker determines 
the present character and future 
destiny of Israel. It is even more 
gratifying to have so enlightening 
an interpretation as Dr. Zweig’s. 
We have a fine account of the 
Histadrut’s aims and structure by 
Samuel Kurland (Cooperative Pal- 
estine) and an excellent description 
of the economic enterprises of the 
Histadrut (Jewish Laborer Econo- 
my in Palestine) by the late Ger- 
hard Muenzner available in Eng- 
lish, but both describe the prewar 
situation. Since then the Histadrut 
has undergone extremely large and 
far-reaching changes, no less in- 
tensive and significant than the 
transformations of the State of 
Israel as a whole. The wageworker, 
especially in industry, and the 
trade union organizations within 
the Histadrut have gained a new 
prominence. The Histadrut has 
been challenged to absorb into its 
framework, originally determined 
to an extraordinary extent by ethi- 
cal and ideological principles, a 
mass of unindoctrinated and psy- 
chologically unprepared im- 
migrants. 


BOOKS 








The impact of these changes is 
obvious in the whole structure of 
Dr. Zweig’s book if one compares 
it with Kurland’s and Muenzner’s. 
The latter two concentrate on the 
structure of the Histadrut, so dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary 
labor organization, and focus on 
the unusual ideological dedication 
which this structure bespeaks. 
They stress that not trade union- 
ism, as might be expected, but 
labor-managed collective and co- 
operative enterprise, not class 
struggle but national colonization 
are the hallmarks of the Histadrut 
organization and strategy; and 
that Histadrut ideology (to which 
the Israeli workers are as intelli- 
gently loyal as workers anywhere) 
is not doctrinaire, political, and 
future-oriented but pragmatic, so- 
cial-economic, and present-orient- 


ed. 


In Zweig’s book, on the other 
hand, the concentration is not 
upon the structure of the Hista- 
drut, even though there have been 
far-reaching structural changes 
and additions, succinctly and lu- 
cidly described in the last hundred 
pages. Nor is the focus upon the 
Histadrut’s ideological tradition, 
though this too is intelligently dis- 
cussed in the same final sections. 
Instead, major emphasis and atten- 
tion are given to the “achieve- 
ments, attitudes and aspirations” 
of the workers themselves, as they 
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seek to adjust themselves to life in 
Israel and in particular to their 
new status as workers, supported 
by and themselves supporting the 
brotherhood of labor as represented 
in the institutions of the Histadrut. 


HE BACKGROUND and origins as 

well as the industrial distribu- 
tion of the Israeli workers are dealt 
with not in broad, empty generali- 
zations, but in illuminating and 
typical detail. The method is to 
describe the psychological signifi- 
cance to the workers themselves 
and the various demographic social 
and economic categories by which 
they are classified. What is pre- 
sented are not census data, but an 
illuminating account of charac- 
teristic situations in which the 
Israelis find themselves. Thus, un- 
der the heading of “General Char- 
acteristics,” we have not only a 
chapter entitled “Status Distinc- 
tions among Manual Workers” but 
chapters entitled “The Problem of 
Monotony” and “The Complaint 
of Favoritism”; and, throughout, 
the treatment combines a clear 
presentation of facts in the gen- 


erally expected categories common 
to textbooks on labor economics 
or sociology with an enlightened 
appreciation of the meaning of the 
particular historical case. Perhaps 
the most characteristic chapter- 
title in this section on “General 
Characteristics” is that of Chapter 
9, “Ethnic Composition and the 
Two Israels”. In the next section, 
“Types of Workers,” there are 
chapters on “The Agricultural 
Wage Earner,” “The Unemployed 
and the Poor,” ‘“‘The Sabra,” “The 
Woman Worker” and “The Arab 
Worker,” among others. 


Thus, one focus of the book is 
the process of adjustment, the 
change-over of habits, expectations 
and attitudes, involved in creating 
an organic Israeli society out of the 
immigrant mass, as seen from the 
vantage point of those who are 
becoming workers. The other ma- 
jor focus around which the presen- 
tation is organized is that of the 
economic development of Israel as 
a whole, seen from the vantage 
point of wage and labor policy. In 
both cases, we have the key prob- 
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lems of Israel dealt with from the 
point of view of the crucial center 
where they must be solved. What 
it means to create an integral go. 
ciety in Israel is seen in a new 
light when described in terms of 
the process whereby Ashkenazic 
and Oriental middlemen become 
Israeli workers together. And what 
it means to create a solvent econo- 
my in Israel also acquires a new, 
concrete meaning when seen in 
terms of the process of arriving at 
collective agreements, rationing 
employment, promoting labor pro- 
ductivity, and applying incentive 
schemes. 

The book draws on all available 
statistical and research materials, 
including a questionnaire circu- 
lated by the author himself. But 
what give it tone and inspire con- 
fidence are the pervading sympa- 
thy and informed understanding 
of the author which, together with 
a critical objectivity, are evident 
throughout. If further recom- 
mendation is necessary, I may add 
that the book is written in a 
straightforward, readable and quite 
lively style. 





Teaching Art in Israel 


by Mendel 


OME of the most promising 

young Israeli artists have come 
out of the Institute of Painting 
and Sculpture, a modest school 
maintained by the Histadrut. The 
studios are located in a down-at- 
the heels section of Tel-Aviv op- 
posite abandoned railroad tracks, 
in a two-story building which 
houses also a hairdresser and as- 
sorted private dwellings. But those 
inadequate surroundings do not 
seem to dampen the enthusiasm of 
the hundred-odd students who 
come here every evening after a 
day’s work at other occupations. 

The realities of Israel’s economic 
life allow few young men and 
women to devote themselves solely 
to the study of the arts, while re- 
lying on the family to provide 
their daily bread; and so prospec- 
tive artists ranging in age from 
seventeen to twenty-five years, 


Kohansky 


with a sprinkling of middle-aged 
and elderly people added for good 
measure, earn their livelihood as 
clerks, teachers, locksmiths, engi- 
neers, cabinetmakers, or dock- 
workers. They are all very serious 
about their studies—one has to be 
in order to devote all his free time 
to the demanding and often cruel 
effort of learning the painter’s and 
sculptor’s craft—although, as pre- 
vious years have shown, not all of 
them will become professional art- 
ists: some graduates will go on 
practicing their original occupa- 
tions or will learn new ones, but, 
as the head of the school, Moshe 
Mokady, points out, they will be 
better cabinetmakers, better archi- 
tects, photographers, iron-work- 
ers, gardeners, construction engi- 
neers, or teachers, for having ab- 
sorbed what the school has given 
them. 


Moshe Mokady, one of the 
country’s leading painters, is a 
tense, lean man with an ascetic 
face and long arms which perform 
intricate figures in the air when 
he explains to a student what is 
wrong with his sketch. Walking 
across the room, squeezing his 
spare body through the narrow 
passages between easels, he gene- 
rates peculiar vibrations to which 
the class responds in an almost 
palpable way. He enjoys his stu- 
dents and they enjoy him. ' 


Moshe Mokady is an expression- 
ist painter—which means a painter 
of human emotions—who in the 
past few years has made big strides 
towards the abstract idiom. His 
figures with elongated necks and 
expressive hands holding violins 
(in his youth Mokady was torn 
between music and painting), his 
still lifes painted in rich copper 
tones which are his trade-mark, 
have in the past half decade given 
way to compositions which show 
the object only as a distant point 
of departure, a circumstance de- 
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lored by some of his admirers and 
enthusiastically approved by oth- 
es. In this development Mokady 
s the rule rather than the excep- 
tion among painters in Israel—and 
the world over. Whether it makes 
one happy or not, one must be- 
come reconciled to the fact that 
the mysterious chemistry at work 
in processing reality through the 
ees and minds of artists pro- 
duces in our times abstract pic- 
tures. 

This truth is proven by all stu- 
dents in the Institute. Mokady 
and the other teachers told me 
that first-year students begin as a 
rule by laboriously trying to pro- 
duce an exact likeness of the clay 
pitcher, the arrangements of fruit 
and vegetables, or the live model; 
most of them succeeding at it 
quite well towards the end of the 
academic year. Somewhere along 
the second year they begin slowly 
and then rapidly to draw away 
from realism, and wind up as full- 
fledged abstractionists. Offhand, it 
may seem to be the influence of 
the teachers, all of whom paint 
and sculpt in the abstract style; 
but the teachers assured me that 
they exercise every restraint in 
pointing a way to students. They 
ve their duty as solely teaching 
them the craft, the basic principles 
of color, composition, movement, 
and leave to the students the free- 
dom to choose their way. 

The latter isn’t really as simple 
4s it sounds. On the whole, teach- 
ing art in our times is a very 
difficult business. There was a time 
when an art teacher knew exactly 
what was right and what was 
wrong, and could direct a student 
according to well-established and 
generally accepted rules. There 
ae no rules in our days after the 
total collapse of traditional paint- 
ing and sculpture. The teacher has 
to limit himself to showing the 
students how to use his tools and 
help him find himself as an artist. 


THE ART TEACHER in Israel is 

confronted with another prob- 
lm, peculiar to the conditions in 
the country. Like any other group 
here, the student body represents 
2 conglomeration of immigrants 
from several dozen countries, new- 
comers from Persia rubbing shoul- 


ders with immigrants from Italy, 
bright-eyed little Yemenites set- 
ting up their easels next to boys 
from America. The teachers find 
it next to impossible to devise a 
common language for all (many 
students know little Hebrew) and 
some of the terms which are per- 
fectly understandable to a student 
of Western background mean ab- 
solutely nothing to a boy or girl 
whose entire schooling, such as it 
was, took place in Iraq. This is 
particularly noticeable in the class- 
es of art history where many a 
student has never heard of the 
Italian Renaissance, never saw a 
reproduction of the Mona Lisa. 
Contrary to expectations the 
varied backgrounds do not produce 
varied styles. They do only in the 
beginning when some of the tyros 
follow the traditional way of 
painting and modeling which they 
absorbed in the countries of their 
birth; but this doesn’t last long. 
Again, it isn’t the influence of the 
teachers: they would rather see 
their students bring something 
different, but the spirit of the 
times is against them. Our times 
do not foster the growth and de- 
velopment of national styles in 
the arts; just as differences in ways 
of living, in fashions and enter- 
tainment have been obliterated, as 
girls in Tokyo imitate the hairdo 
of Brigitte Bardot and youngsters 
in Baghdad dance to the records 
of Elvis Presley. In art we have 
nowadays exhibitions traveling 
with the speed of jet airplanes, 
and above all we have what Mal- 
raux has called “the museum with- 
out walls”—artbooks with repro- 
ductions which make the treasures 
of art of all countries and all eras 
accessible to anybody, anywhere. 
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I saw the work of a student sub- 
mitted at his entrance examination 
—a striking terra cotta figure of 
a rider on an undefined animal 
bearing the unmistakable influence 
of Islamic architecture, with the 
tall and erect rider like the slim 
tower of a mosque, topped with a 
headdress that looked like a cres- 
cent. Then I saw the same student 
at work on a clay study of a nude 
which could have very well been 
the work of an artist of, let’s say, 
English background. No trace was 
left of the mosque; the inter- 
national abstract style had fully 
asserted itself. 


IKE everywhere else painting and 

sculpture in Israel do not belong 
to the most lucrative professions, 
except for the chosen few who 
can sell everything they produce 
and receive good commissions. 
How will the graduates support 
themselves in the future? 

Mr. Mokady asserts that on the 
whole the economic situation of 
the artist in Israel is not bad, and 
the great majority earn a decent 
living; though not by selling 
paintings and sculptures but from 
related work, mostly teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
This does, of course, limit the time 
they can devote to creative work, 
but provides them with a steady 
income, so that they don’t have 
to depend on sales for a livelihood, 
and, what’s more important, they 
don’t have to sacrifice their artistic 
integrity by catering to the po- 
tential purchaser and his tastes. It 
is not an ideal situation for the 
individual artist, but it allows the 
artistic life of the country to 
develop in total freedom, and after 
all that’s what is most important. 
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LABOR ZIONIST 
by MEYER BASS 


] #4vE always felt at home as a 

Labor Zionist because the basic 
goals of this movement have con- 
tinued to be deeply interrelated 
with the aims of Jewish social ser- 
vice. In my thinking the guide- 
posts of social work and Labor 
Zionism formed one philosophy 
completely compatible and whole. 
This abiding identity motivated 
my close affinity with Poale Zion 
over many years. The same con- 
victions which brought about my 
personal and professional commit- 
ment to the Jewish community 
consistently moved me closer to 
the core ideas of Labor Zionism. 
The reverse was, of course, equally 
true; Labor Zionist objectives have 
strengthened my role as a Jewish 
social worker. 


The concept of helping people 
to achieve a feeling of security and 
success in overcoming their day 
to day problems is a basic social 
work premise. This “helping pro- 
cess” involves a genuine concern 


Meyer Bass is Executive Director 
of the Jewish Community Center in 
Milwaukee and recipient of the first 
Israel Residence Fellowship granted 
by the social workers’ group associated 
with the Labor Zionist Organization. 


for the individual, his needs and 
interests, his strengths and potenti- 
alities. Thus, social work deals with 
the welfare of the individual, fos- 
tering his creative growth in a 
society that will best be equipped 
to serve him, guided by a set of 
well formulated criteria evolving 
from practice. The following are 
some of these fundamental objec- 
tives: providing maximum oppor- 
tunity for social adjustment of the 
individual; achieving sound emo- 
tional health for the greatest num- 
ber; providing leadership and di- 
rection influencing environmental 
factors to deal effectively with so- 
cial problems; achieving every 
potential for human betterment 
and social change. 

How closely these social values 
are related to the prophetic ideal- 
ism that has been basic to Judaism 
for generations! The goal of rea- 
lizing these criteria applies equally 
to communal service and to Labor 
Zionist action. 


As a Jewish Community Center 
worker, I have been cognizant of 
the influence of Jewish group ex- 
perience in developing and 
strengthening Jewishness in to- 
day’s community life. Labor Zion- 
ism is concerned with the same 
fundamental “helping” concepts 
as they relate to the enrichment of 
the content of Jewish living and 
the emergence of a style of Jewish 
culture appropriate for modern 
times. 
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JEWIsH FRONT 


The social idealism of chalutziyp 
excited my imagination in the 
early years when many of wy 
sought a dramatic solution to the 
complex problems facing modern 
society. To this day, I am still 
impressed with the _ traditional 
strivings of the chalutzic spirit tp 
achieve a society based on equality, 
creativity and mutual help. This 
pioneering sense contained the 
fresh challenge of building a better 
future for all mankind. 

The achievement of democratic 
values, an intrinsic element of the 
Labor Zionist thought, has been 
a dynamic factor in the growth of 
the State of Israel. This vital 
concept has also permeated the 
emerging democratic pattern of 
communal] organization on the 
American scene. 

The labor philosophy, another 
fundamental premise of this move- 
ment, recognized the dignity of 
work, the significance of organized 
effort through Histadrut, and the 
validity of the traditional rights 
of labor in a democratic society. 
It rejected exploitation and foster- 
ed self-realization through creative 
achievement. In addition, the con- 
cept of cooperative and collective 
effort, symbolized by the achieve- 
ments of the moshav and kibbutz 
in Israel, is part and parcel of the 
movement’s social value system. 

The active pursuit of Jewish 
cultural survival which permeates 
Labor Zionism has also been a 
source of genuine inspiration and 
guidance in building Jewish com- 
munity life. Thus, as a Jewish 
social worker, I have been con- 


cerned with the continuation of ’ 


Yiddish as both a living and liter- 
ary tongue, the development of 
new cultural resources in Hebrew, 
the growth of significant creative 
expression through music, aft, 
dance and drama, and the pro- 
motion of intensive Jewish edu- 
cation for children and adults. I 
have been a firm believer in the 
idea that diaspora Judaism depends 
on a rich program of Jewish cul- 
tural creativity. It appears t 
me that the social philosophy 
and Jewish survival values of La- 
bor Zionism form a fine frame 
work for achieving humanitarian 
goals basic to building a healthy 
vibrant community. 











